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Foreword 

THE  MS.  of  the  brief  historical  sketch  now  pub- 
lished was  found  among  Sir  Algernon  Wesfs 
•papers  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  March 
1921.  //  seems  to  have  been  written  in  1890. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
at  the  time  (^'Chief  Extortioner"  he  was  once  called], 
and  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  his  private  secretary  I 
have  been  requested  to  write  what  I  can  recall  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  to  be 
written. 

Sir  Algernon  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Tennant  at  "  Glen,"  where,  the  conversation 
having  one  day  turned  upon  the  subject  of  "  history,"  it 
had  been  agreed  that,  although  the  majority  of  people 
were  fairly  familiar  with  the  events  of  remote  times,  there 
was  considerable  ignorance  (in  which  all  present  ad- 
mitted their  share]  as  to  what  had  taken  place  in  later 
years — a  shortcoming  noticed  in  the  past,  among  others, 
by  Horace  Walpole,  who  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann 
dated  November  18,  1771,  wrote  :  "  The  times  imme- 
diately preceding  their  own  are  what  all  men  are  least 
acquainted  with.  A  young  man  knows  Romulus  better 
than  George  the  Second" 

At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Margot  Tennant  and  her 
sisters,  Sir  Algernon  undertook  to  write  such  an  account 
of  the  history  of  the  century  as  would  at  least  indicate 
the  more  salient  political  events  of  that  period,  and,  with 
his  customary  energy,  he  proceeded  to  do  so  forthwith. 

Thus  he  "played  awhile,  obedient  to  the  fair,  with 
that  light  task." 

Before  its  dispatch  to  "  Glen  "  Sir  Algernon  sent  it 
to  Lord  Acton,  who,  in  returning  it  with  a  letter  contain- 
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ing  certain  minor  criticisms,  said :  "  What  I  like  best  in 
your  treatise  in  usum  Margaretae  is  your  firmness  in 
marking  the  distinction  between  the  Liberal  and  the  il- 
liberal parties  as  that  between  good  and  evil.  Few 
people  realize  now  what  we  mean  by  it  and  what 
abominations  we  have  abolished,  what  evils  we  have 
rescued  mankind  from  since  the  days  of  good  King 
George." 

In  grateful  recognition  of  his  work  for  the  sisters,  Sir 
Algernon  received,  at  Christmas  1890,  a  copy  of 
Thackeray's  Letters,  published  not  long  before,  with 
the  following  inscription  :  '"  To  our  special  Historian, 
from  one  of  the  ignoramifor  whom  he  wrote.  Christmas 
1890.  Easton  Grey" 

Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  Sir  Algernon 
Wests  thoughts,  I  am  sure,  than  that  this  little 
"  treatise  "  should  ever  find  its  way  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  family  group  at  "  Glen"  for  which  alone  it  had 
been  destined. 

As  it  stands,  nothing  could  be  more  unpresuming,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  copious 
and  complete.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  a  bare  recital 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  century  up  to  1880, 
diversified  with  personal  reminiscences,  and  incidentally 
revealing  the  writer's  devotion  to  Liberal  principles  and 
his  attachment  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  it  is  brightly 
written,  and  as  the  narrative  hurries  along  such  interest 
as  it  may  awaken  will  not  be  found  to  flag. 

H.  SHAND 

The  Albany, 
London,  W. 
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HAYES    PLACE 
Kent 

MY  DEAR  MISS  M ARGOT 

-w'^'T'T'HERE  could  I  better  begin   the  task  you 
•     \\/  have  imposed  upon  me  of  writing  a  short 

V  V  account  of  the  political  events  of  the  cen- 
tury than  in  the  very  house  where  Chatham  died 
and  where  Pitt  was  born  ? 

Pictures  and  engravings  of  the  great  commoner 
and  his  son  surround,  and  should  inspire,  me  as 
I  write. 

It  was  in  the  dining-room  of  this  house  that 
Wolfe,  who  had  been  selected  by  Lord  Chatham 
to  attack  Quebec,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
General  Montcalm,  was  the  guest  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  one  evening,  full  of  wine  and  excitement  after 
dinner,  he  drew  his  sword  and,  waving  it  over  his 
head,  braggadocio'd  of  the  great  things  he  was 
about  to  do. 

Chatham  at  the  time  was  alarmed  at  the  apparent 
folly  of  the  man,  but  his  choice  proved  to  have  been 
a  good  one,  as  history  tells  in  recording  his  victory 
on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  and  his  early  and 
glorious  death  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  in  Septem- 
ber 1759. 

On  the  28th  May  preceding,  William  Pitt,  the 
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second  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  was  born,  as  already 

stated,  at  Hayes.   As  a  boy  he  imitated  his 

father  in  everything  :   he  drank  ale  because 

his  father  did,  and,  said  Chatham,  "  If  I  smoked  he 

would  call  for  a  pipe." 

Although  you  limited  the  area  of  my  task  to  the 
present  century,  it  would  be  singularly  incomplete 
were  it  not  to  include  the  period  of  Pitt's  first  long 
Administration,  which  lasted  from  1783  to  1801 — a 
period  of  seventeen  years.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
dwell  on  his  youth  and  early  education,  his  school  or 
college  days,  though  it  would  be  useful  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  his  extraordinary  precocity  and  self-apprecia- 
tion. This,  however,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Rockingham's 
Government  in  1782  he  declined  to  accept 
any  office  which  did  not  include  him  in  the 
Cabinet.  He  was  twenty-three,  his  Parliamentary 
experience  limited  to  two  years,  and  his  position  that 
of  an  almost  briefless  barrister.  Though  he  refused 
to  join  he  gave  a  general  support  to  the  Government, 
which  included  in  its  ranks  Lord  Shelburne,  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  Edmund  Burke. 

Pitt  was  at  that  time  opposed  to  close  boroughs 
as  well  as  extravagant  expenditure,  and  was  in  favour 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  was  proposed  by 
Charles  Fox  as  a  Member  of  Brooks 's,  which  was 
then  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Whigs. 
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Within  three  months  the  Administration  came  to  an 
end.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham,  Lord  Shelburne — who  was  appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury — asked  Fox  to  join  him.  On  his 
refusal,  Pitt,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  offered, 
and  accepted,  the  important  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  This  Government,  however,  was  of 
short  duration,  and  was  succeeded,  April  5,  1783, 
by  the  Coalition  Ministry,  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord 
North,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  Edmund  Burke. 
This  was  the  Coalition  so  denounced  by  Pitt,  when 
he  might  have  used  that  fine  simile  of  his  father's 
when  Newcastle  and  Fox's  father  coalesced  in  1755 : 
"  I  was  taken  to  see  the  place  where  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone  meet — the  one  gentle,  feeble,  languid,  yet 
of  no  depth,  the  other  a  boisterous  and  impetuous 
torrent,  but,  different  as  they  are,  they  meet  at  last." 

As  Disraeli  said  later,  in  1852  :  "  England  does 
not  love  Coalitions."  This  Government  lasted  for 
the  brief  period  of  eight  months. 

Charles  Fox,  with  the  assistance  of  Edmund 
Burke,  had  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  Government  of 
India.  The  measure  was  bold  and  sweeping,  and 
proposed  to  vest  in  a  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of 
seven  persons,  absolute  and  complete  control  over 
every  appointment  in  India,  with  full  power  of 
dismissal.  Pitt,  in  opposing  it,  admitted  that 
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Fox's  eloquence  "  lent  a  grace  to  its  deformity  " 
(Mahon). 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  December 
of  this  year. 

There  it  met  with  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
King's  friends.  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the 
Bishops  also  exerted  themselves  to  throw  it  out.  The 
King  worked  hard  in  their  support,  and,  curiously 
enough,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Stormont, 
voted  against  it.  The  Commons  were  not  in  a 
humour  to  be  thwarted,  and,  resenting  the  conduct 
of  the  Lords,  adhered  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  they 
had  adopted.  The  King  called  for  the  resignation  of 
his  Ministry,  and  desired  Lord  North  and  Charles 
Fox  to  send  their  seals  of  office  to  him  by  the  hands 
of  their  Under-Secretaries,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
grant  them  an  audience. 

Thus  fell  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Government, 
which  was  succeeded  by  W.  Pitt's  first  Administra- 
tion on  December  23,  1783,  in  which  he  combined 
in  his  own  person  the  two  offices  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Thurlow  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
Grenville  Foreign  Secretary. 

Lord  Thurlow — who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor 
with  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  North,  and  Pitt,  and 
tried  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  to  Fox — was  coarse, 
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drunken,  and  blasphemous.  He  intrigued  with  the 
Opposition,  with  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  openly 
identified  himself,  but  was  found  out  by  Pitt. 

There  had  been  a  Council  at  Windsor — Thurlow 
lost  his  hat ;  the  servant  ran  after  him  with  it  and  said 
it  had  been  found  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  room  ! 
He  was  dismissed  by  Pitt  in  1792,  and  turned  a 
flaming  patriot. 

W.  Pitt  was  now  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had 
to  confront  the  opposition  of  Lord  North,  C.  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  E.  Burke.  On  the  first  day 
of  his  appearance  as  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  defeated  on  five  separate 
divisions.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  a  minority  till  the  dissolution,  with  a  formid- 
able opposition  against  him,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  first  seven  years  were  successful.  They  were 
years  of  peace,  and  Pitt  was  a  great  Peace  Minister. 
He  carried  the  East  India  Bill,  which  had  destroyed 
the  Coalition  Ministry  ;  he  introduced  a  scheme  for 
the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  made  serious 
endeavours  to  abolish  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

On  a  seat  close  to  an  overspreading  oak  tree  in 
Holwood  Park,  not  far  from  Hayes,  where  the  rich 
weald  of  Keston  extends  its  wide  panorama,  it  is 
recorded  that  in  1788  Wilberforce  and  W.  Pitt  sat, 
and  the  former  persuaded  the  latter  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  must  be 
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subject  of  regret  to  his  admirers  that  Pitt  should 
have  died  leaving  the  consummation  of  such  a  noble 
object  to  his  rival,  C.  Fox,  in  1806. 

The  abolition  of  slavery,  as  then  contemplated,  and 
afterwards  consummated,  meant  also  the  abolition  of 
the  traffic  in  the  human  species,  which  existed  to  an 
enormous  extent.  In  the  year  1786  England  alone 
employed  180  ships  and  carried  off  42,000  slaves. 
This  trade  was  hereafter  made  illegal,  but  Wilber- 
force  and  Thomas  Clarkson  (a  forward  advocate  of 
abolition)  lived  to  see,  in  1833,  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  British  Colonies,  where  there  existed  over 
770,000  who  became  free.  England  paid  for  this 
priceless  blessing  no  less  a  sum  than  £20,000,000. 

Although  Pitt  did  not  take  an  active  part,  he  sup- 
ported Fox's  motion  in  1786  for  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  with  the  account  of  which 
Macaulay  has  made  us  all  familiar,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  consultation  as  to  this  trial  caused  the  only  private 
meeting  that  ever  took  place  between  the  two  rivals. 

Pitt  was,  like  the  Whigs,  warmly  opposed  to  the 
American  War.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "a  most  accursed, 
wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  unnatural,  unjust,  and 
diabolical  war.  It  was  conceived  in  injustice  ;  it  was 
nurtured  and  brought  forth  in  folly ;  its  footsteps 
are  marked  with  blood,  slaughter,  persecution,  and 
devastation." 

In  1788  the  illness  of  George  the  Third  assumed 
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the  form  of  madness.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  friends 
in  Opposition  maintained  his  right  to  become 
Regent  ipso  facto.  Pitt  maintained  stoutly 
the  rights  of  the  King.  While  these  contentions 
were  raging,  the  King — to  the  delight  of  his 
people,  who  hated  the  Prince  of  Wales — recovered. 
There  were  great  rejoicings  throughout  the 
country,  and  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  a  special  service 
of  thanksgiving  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and 
solemnity. 

The  domestic  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  good  :  he 
had  shown  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
economy  by  abolishing  the  "  Clerkship  of  the  Pells," 
an  office  worth  £3000  a  year,  which  he  might  have 
held  without  any  objection  being  raised  ;  he  im- 
proved the  finances  of  the  country  by  better  manage- 
ment, by  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  by  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
Commercial  Treaties. 

Ever  since  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  accession  to  the 

throne  of  France,  in  1774,  the  affairs  of  that  country 

had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  :    dis- 

content  was  rife,  and  on  July  14,  1789,  the 

news  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  fell   like  a 

thunder-clap  in  a  clear  sky  on  the  ears  of  startled 

Europe.    The  exciting  events  that  followed  as  the 

Revolution  spread  produced  a  great  change  in  Pitt. 

These  upheavals  were  sufficient  to  upset  the  equili- 
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brium  of  so  great  a  man  as  Edmund  Burke,  and  to 
produce  an  enormous  effect  for  evil  on  William  Pitt. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  King  and  the  state  of  Pitt's 
health. 

In    1791    the   King  of  France  and   his   family 

attempted  to  leave  Paris  and  fly  to  a  place  of  safety, 

but  were  arrested  at  Varennes  and  brought 

back  as  prisoners  to  Paris.   In  the  following 

year  fearful   massacres   took   place ;    Royalty  was 

abolished  (September  20),  the  King  beheaded  on 

January  21,    1793,  and  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 

following  October. 

On  the  King's  death,  the  French  Ambassador 
was  dismissed  from  England  and  war  was  declared 
— with  a  lamentable  want  of  foresight.  Pitt  thought 
the  war  (destined  to  last,  with  two  short  intervals, 
until  1815)  would  be  short,  and  made  no  financial 
preparation  for  it  except  by  Loan.  England  at  this 
time  was  mistress  of  the  sea,  but  in  the  Low  Countries 
the  Duke  of  York,  after  one  or  two  unimportant 
victories  with  the  Allies,  was  defeated  in  a  series  of 
battles. 

In  1793  the  Whigs  abstained  from  taking  any 
part  in  Parliamentary  debates.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land, however,  remained  with  Pitt,  and  Burke 
severed  his  connection  with  Fox  and  his  Whig 
friends.  This  division  was  fostered  by  Pitt,  with 
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what  Burke  called  "  quadrumanous  activity." 
Having,  through  terror  of  the  French  Revolution, 
begun  by  breaking  up  his  party  and  deserting  his 
friends,  Burke  closed  his  days  in  sorrow  and  de- 
jection and  died  in  1797. 

Ireland  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  discontent,  and 
Pitt  himself,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  that  country, 
sent  Lord  Fitzwilliam  there  as  Lord-Lieutenant — a 
man  wiser  than  his  generation.  He  reported  the 
shameful  oppression  of  the  Irish  people,  and  stated 
that  one-fourth  of  the  patronage  of  Ireland  was  held 
by  the  Beresford  family.  A  French  invasion  was 
anticipated,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  recognizing  that 
"  England's  necessity  was  Ireland's  opportunity," 
was  strong  in  his  proposal  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. For  this  he  was  dismissed  at  the  King's  sug- 
gestion, Pitt  weakly  acquiescing — the  most  fatal 
blunder  of  all  the  blunders  ever  made  in  that  un- 
happy country. 

Lord  Camden  succeeded  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as 
Lord-Lieutenant,  and  his  arrival  in  Ireland  was  the 
,  signal  for  a  revolutionary  outbreak.  In 
December  1796  the  French  invaded  Ireland, 
but  their  fleet  was  scattered,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  by  a  storm :  "  Deus  afflavit  et  dissipantur." 
Camden  announced  that  he  would  make  no  con- 
cession on  the  Catholic  question.  The  effects  of  this 
decision  were  disastrous.  Rebellion  followed  by 
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military  cruelties  and  despotism  were  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Government  policy.  In 
1797  Bonaparte  utterly  defeated  Austria,  and 
Pitt  made  degrading  and  humiliating  proposals  for 
peace.  He  was  prepared  to  give  up  Belgium  and 
Holland  to  France,  and  all  the  Colonial  possessions 
England  had  taken  in  the  war.  The  enormous  debt 
was  ruining  the  country.  Consols  had  sunk  to  48 — 
we  had  lost  every  ally  but  Portugal.  There  was  dis- 
satisfaction in  Ireland,  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  at  the 
Nore — all  consequences  of  the  disastrous  Tory 
policy.  The  Directory  rejected  Pitt's  proposals,  not- 
withstanding his  attempt  to  bribe  them  with  English 
money  to  accede  to  terms  that  were  humiliating  to 
this  country. 

Pitt  began  to  consider  the  question  of  granting 
concessions  to  Ireland,  which  he  thought  would  be 
disastrous  were  they  not  accompanied  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary Union  with  that  country.  In  the  debate 
that  followed  Pitt  accused  Tierney  of  obstructing 
legislation  for  the  defence  of  the  country  :  a  duel 
followed,  and  Pitt,  on  being  told  his  pistol  had  a 
hair  trigger,  raised  his  to  the  light  and  said  that  he 
could  not  see  the  hair ! 

The  idea  of  a  Union  was  unpopular  in  Ireland — 
more  unpopular  with  the  Protestants  than  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Pitt's  luke-warmness  and  indecision  (his 
constitutional  infirmity)  was  ruining  everything. 
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His  Government  appealed  to  Protestant  support 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  thereby  stimulated 
religious  dissension. 

Then  followed  a  terrible  Protestant  rebellion, 
Catholics  being  attacked  by  the  military,  who  were 
ferocious  and  cruel  beyond  belief.  Sir  R.  Aber- 
cromby,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  resigned  his  com- 
mand from  disgust  at  an  army  which  had  been 
degraded  by  bands  of  ruffians. 

A  Protestant  Union  was  decided  on.  Cornwallis 
and  Castlereagh  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland  announced  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  consummate  it.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  to  be  endowed,  and  corruption  was  to 
do  the  rest.  This  horrible  and  flagrant  corruption 
was  endured  by  Castlereagh,  but  filled  Cornwallis 
with  disgust.  He  recalled,  as  applicable  to  himself, 
Swift's  lines  : 

1798      So  to  effect  a  Monarch's  ends 

From  Hell  a  Viceroy  devil  ascends  : 
His  budget  with  corruption  crammed — 
The  contributions  of  the  damned. 

With  unsparing  hand  he  straws 
Thro'  Courts  and  Senates  as  he  goes, 
And  then  at  Beelzebub's  black  Hall 
Complains,  his  budget  is  too  small. 
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Shelley,  writing  at  the  time,  said  most  unpoetically : 

1 799      /  met  murder  in  the  way  : 

He  had  a  mask  like  Castlereagh. 
Next  came  fraud,  and  he  had  on. 
Like  Lord  Eldon^  an  ermine  gown. 

The  corruption  of  Irish  Members  of  Parliament 
was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  Opposition  was  bought 
by  j£ i, 500,000.  Lord  Downshire  received  £52,500 
for  seven  seats,  Lord  Ely  £45,000  for  six.  Twenty- 
three  barristers  voted  for  the  Union  in  1 800  : 
in  1803  six  of  them  were  on  the  bench  and 
eight  had  secured  high  honours  from  the  Crown. 
Peerages,  Bishoprics,  Deaneries  were  scattered 
broadcast  like  pennies.  Lord  Cornwallis  all  the  time 
was  pressing  for  Catholic  Emancipation. 

At  last  the  Union  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
forty-six,  by  means  more  than  base  and  shameless. 
Grattan  said  : 

"  I  do  not  give  up  my  country,  I  see  her  in  a 

swoon  ;  but  she  is  not  dead,  though  in  her  tomb. 

She  lies  helpless  and  motionless,  still  there 

is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life  and  on  her 

cheek  a  glow  of  beauty.  Thou  art  not  conquered. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  is  crimson  on  thy  lips  and  on  thy 

cheeks,  and  death's  full  sway  is  not  advanced  yet." 

It  was  no  doubt  Pitt's  first  wish  to  pass  Catholic 
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Emancipation  and  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  with  the  Union,  and  Canning  begged  him, 
with  great  wisdom,  to  postpone  one  till  the  other  was 
complete,  but  the  King  was  resolute  and  Pitt  was 
irresolute  and  weak. 

Grenville  and  Canning  persuaded  him  to  resign, 
which  he  did  ;  Addington  succeeded  him,  and  Pitt 
offered  him  his  support.  The  consternation  of  the 
Irish  Government  at  Pitt's  abandonment  of  Roman 
Catholic  claims  was  immense.  The  Irish  were  denied 
all  the  rights  Pitt  had  designed  for  them  by  the  King 
and  the  Tories. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  before  the  century 
had  run  out,  a  Union  so  effected  should  be  challenged 
by  the  Liberals  of  Ireland  and  England  ?  The 
Union  was  thus  effected  by  Cornwallis  and  Castle- 
reagh  through  intrigue,  cajolery,  and  corruption. 
Fox  felt  too  strongly  even  to  attend  the  debates  on  the 
Irish  Union,  but  Grattan  issued  a  manifesto,  ending : 

"  May  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  con- 
tinue, but  let  the  result  of  that  connection  be 
perfect  freedom.  It  now  remains  to  add  this  sup- 
plication :  however  it  may  please  the  Almighty  to 
dispose  of  Princes,  or  of  Parliaments,  may  the 
liberties  of  the  people  be  Eternal." 

A  fleeting  peace  was  now  made  with  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  1802.  Indeed,  Pitt  was  always 
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anxious  for  peace  when  there  was  no  chance  of  it. 
"  He  wanted  the  copious  ideas  of  his  father  :  you 
read  it  in  his  handwriting,  great  statesman  though  he 
was." 

Pitt  supported  Addington,  and  the  King  said  : 

"  If  we  three  stick  together  all  will  be  well." 

But  this  unnatural  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
Pitt  was  annoyed  by  a  puppet  like  Addington,  who 
was  a  man  of  small  abilities,  occupying  a  position  he 
himself  had  held  so  long.  Canning  was  always  cast- 
ing ridicule  on  him,  and  said,  "  Pitt  is  to  Addington 
as  London  is  to  Paddington."  War  with  France  was 
declared  in  May  1803,  and  an  insurrection  headed 
by  Robert  Emmet  having  broken  out  in  Ireland,  the 
country,  notwithstanding  all  Pitt's  failures  in  the 
past  conduct  of  the  war,  called  for  his  return. 
Emmet  was  executed,  and  his  last  words  at  his  trial 
have  in  them  the  true  ring  of  the  patriot : 

"  I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say  :  I  am 
going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave,  my  lamp  of  life 
is  nearly  extinguished. 

"  I  have  parted  with  everything  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  me  in  this  life  for  my  country's  cause  : 
with  the  idol  of  my  soul,  the  object  of  my  affec- 
tions. My  race  is  run,  the  grave  opens  to  receive 
me  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  I  have  but  one 
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request  to  make  at  my  departure  from  this  world  : 
it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my 
epitaph ;  for,  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives 
dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  not  ignorance  or 
prejudice  asperse  them.  Let  my  memory  be  left 
in  oblivion,  and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed 
until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to 
my  character.  When  my  country  takes  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth — then,  and  not  till 
then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written." 

Pitt  was  bent  on  war,  as  Fox  was  bent  on  peace. 
The  great  rivals  fulminated  against  each  other  the 
doctrines  of  their  divergent  creeds,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  Addington  returned  from  the  minority 
and  was  created  Lord  Sidmouth,  leaving  his  col- 
leagues, among  whom  the  chief  was  Lord  Eldon — 
Lord  Eldon,  who  for  twenty  years  was  destined  to 
lead  captive  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  wretched 
opposition  to  every  measure  of  improvement  or  pro- 
gress. His  tears  and  his  appeals  to  his  conscience 
were  his  only  eloquence,  his  dread  of  innovation  his 
only  argument. 

In  1804  Mr.  Pitt  again  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
begged  the  King  to  ask  Charles  Fox  to  join  him. 
This  the  King  refused  to  do,  and  a  weak  Cabinet, 
with  a  strong  enemy  abroad  (where  France  was 
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tumultuously  welcoming  back  Napoleon),  began  its 
hopeless  course.  Bonaparte  established  a  great  camp 
on  the  shores  of  Boulogne,  and  I  have  a  print  of  the 
frigid  and  stately  Pitt  dressed  in  a  cocked  hat,  epau- 
lets, and  dazzling  uniform  caracoling  on  the  beach  at 
Walmer  as  a  Colonel  of  Volunteers  ready  to  defy 
Napoleon.  Every  month  brought  some  new  disaster. 
Pitt's  health  gave  way.  The  news  of  the  Austrian 
surrender  at  Ulm  overwhelmed  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  victory  of  Trafalgar  over  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  Fleets  on  October  21,  1805, 
which  secured  England  from  all  fear  of  invasion. 
What  a  melancholy  change  in  the  Pitt  of  this  time 
compared  with  the  Pitt  at  the  beginning  of  his  Ad- 
ministration !  Seven  years  of  power  had  changed 
him  from  an  adventurous  and  ardent  Liberal  to  an 
experienced  and  calculating  politician. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  came  the  crushing  disaster 
to  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  at  Austerlitz. 
Lord  Wellesley,  coming  back  from  India,  called  on 
the  great  Minister  at  Putney  and  found  him 
dying. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  Session  an  amendment 
to  the  King's  Speech  was  to  have  been  moved  by 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  supported  by  Fox,  but  on 
receipt  of  the  news  of  Pitt's  state  of  health  it  was 
withdrawn. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  January  23,    1806, 
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Pitt  died,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  after  twenty-five 
„  ,       years  of  Parliamentary  life,  nineteen  years  of 
which  he  had  been  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

One  of  the  penalties  of  greatness  is  that  foolish 
words  are  often  put  into  the  mouths  of  great  men 
and  believed  by  silly  people.  It  was  reported  of  Pitt 
that  when  Neckar  wished  him  to  marry  his  daughter 
he  replied  : 

"  I  am  already  married  to  my  country." 

The  truth  being  that  Pitt  actually  proposed  to  Mile 
Neckar,  afterwards  Madame  de  Stael,  and  was 
refused.  Historians  have  quarrelled  over  the  last 
words  of  this  great  man  :  "  My  country  1  how  I 
leave  my  country,"  or  "  My  country !  how  I  love 
my  country." 

Years  after  the  event  a  cynic  related  how  Pitt's  old 
valet  was  (what  is  now  called)  "interviewed"  as  to 
what  his  last  words  actually  were.  "  Do  I  remember 
them  ?  "  said  he,  "  why,  of  course  I  do  ;  as  he  was 
dying  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
*  Port,  more  port,'  and  those  were  the  last  words  he 
spoke." 

At  a  moment  as  dark  as  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  William  Pitt's  shattered  frame  and  broken 
heart  were  laid  with  pomp  in  the  same  consecrated 
tomb. 

B 
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Fox  and  Windham  denied  his  claim  to  be  an 
"  excellent  statesman,"  but  we  who  live  long 
removed  from  the  strife  and  controversies  of  the  time 
can  estimate  his  character  with  greater  impartiality  ; 
we  can,  without  prejudice,  contemplate  the  glory  and 
shame  of  his  career,  the  glory  of  his  youthful  powers, 
his  uprightness,  self-abnegation,  and  courage.  We 
can  also  appreciate  his  domestic  policy,  financial 
ability,  his  detestation  of  slavery  and  yearning 
towards  religious  freedom  and  toleration.  These 
were  in  marked  contrast  to  his  weakness  in  later  life  : 
his  subserviency  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the 
King,  his  love  of  interference  with  foreign  affairs — 
which  brought  such  terrible  wars  and  suffering  upon 
his  country — his  humiliating  proposals  for  peace 
when  adversity  frowned  upon  him,  his  abandonment, 
in  deference  to  the  King,  of  all  his  promises  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  shameless  and  wholesale  corruption  by 
which  he  bribed  the  Irish  Parliament  at  the  time  of 
the  Union  in  1800. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  says  Lecky,  speaking  of  his 
treatment  of  the  Catholics  after  the  Union,  "it  is 
impossible  by  any  legitimate  argument  to  justify 
Mr.  Pitt's  conduct,  and  it  leaves  a  deep  stain  upon 
his  character  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  man." 

The  Union  did  not  make  Ireland  either  a  loyal 
or  a  united  country.  Intense  and  growing  hatred  of 
England  revived  religious  and  class  animosity- 
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savage  rebellion  savagely  repressed,  and  a  legisla- 
tive Union  prematurely  and  corruptly  carried,  mark 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  after 
ninety  years  of  direct  British  government  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
chief  scandal  and  the  chief  weakness  of  the 
Empire. 

On  Pitt's  death,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  been  Foreign  Secretary 
in  Addington's  Government,  was  invited  by  the 
King  to  form  a  Ministry.  This,  however,  he  found 
impossible.  Lord  Grenville  was  sent  for,  and  in- 
formed the  King  he  meant  to  consult  Charles  Fox, 
to  which  the  King  unexpectedly  acceded. 

Lord  Grenville  was  then  forty-five  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
had  abandoned  the  chair  on  becoming  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Pitt's  first  Government. 
In  1790  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Upper  House. 
He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Pitt's  foreign  policy, 
but  he  was  stronger  than  Pitt  in  his  support  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  remained  in  opposition 
during  Pitt's  second  Administration. 

He  now  undertook  to  form  a  Government. 
Charles  Fox  was  to  be  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ; 
Lord  Howick,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord  President ;  Lord  Erskine,  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Mr. 
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Windham,  Secretary  for  War ;  and  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  afterwards  Lord  Lansdowne,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  This 
Government  has  become  historical  as  "  the  Cabinet 
of  all  the  Talents."  In  spite  of  the  imposing  array 
of  talent,  it  was  composed  of  elements  much  too  dis- 
cordant to  admit  of  harmony. 

Fox,  especially,  should  never  have  accepted  as 
colleagues  men  like  Lord  Sidmouth,  opposed  to 
Catholic  Emancipation  ;  but  he  considered  that  that 
measure  could  not  at  such  a  time  be  passed,  and  that 
the  presence  of  Lord  Sidmouth  would  add  to  his 
power  to  create  peace,  which  was  the  main  object  of 
the  Government.  They  did  not  succeed  in  this,  but 
they  abolished  slavery,  and  on  September  13,  1806, 
within  a  few  months  of  his  illustrious  rival's  death, 
Charles  Fox  died  at  Chiswick. 

Fox,  at  twenty,  was  an  orator  that  charmed  and 
moved  and  persuaded,  because  his  oratory  was  the 
faithful  reflex  of  his  ardent  and  sagacious  nature. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  middle  of  his  sentences,  as 
Person  said,  and  left  it  to  God  Almighty  to  get  him 
out  again. 

Unbridled,  impulsive,  headstrong,  dissolute,  and 
careless  as  he  was,  he  stormed  men's  hearts  by  the 
charm  of  his  social  qualities.  It  is  told  of  him  that 
he  said  he  never  could  understand  what  Consols 
were — he  knew  that  they  were  things  which  went 
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up  and  down  in  the  City,  and  he  was  always  glad 
when  they  went  down,  for  it  so  annoyed  Pitt !  Parr1 
wrote  him  a  letter,  saying  he  need  not  answer  it. 
Fox  said  he  went  a  step  further  and  thought  he 
need  not  read  it.  Fox's  death,  and  the  King's 
orders  that  they  should  never  introduce  a  measure 
giving  relief  to  the  Catholics,  broke  up  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Tidings  of  Bonaparte's  successes  continued.    In 

the  year  1804  he  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  and 

had  entered  on  a  career  of  unbroken  military 

victories — Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Jena.    He  had 

gone  to  Berlin  as  a  conqueror,  and  there  was  no 

limit  to  his  power  or  his  triumphs. 

In  March,  following  the  dissolution  of  "  all  the 
Talents  "  Ministry,  the  Duke  of  Portland  became 
Prime  Minister,  with  Canning  as  his  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  Perceval  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Canning's  talents,  which  had  been  matured  under 
Pitt,  shone  forth  in  full  splendour  after  Pitt's  death. 
The  same  dazzling  wit  by  which  he  had  killed 
Addington  and  conducted  the  "  Anti- Jacobin  "  was 
never  wanting  in  support  of  his  arguments.  Erskine 
had  given  up  the  Lord  Chancellorship  when  Gren- 
ville's  Government  came  to  an  end.  His  fame  was 

1  Samuel  Parr,  1747—1825,  schoolmaster,  divine,  and  critic;  a 
Harrow  master ;  a  strong  Whig ;  published  Characters  of  the  late 
Charles  James  Fox. 
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greater  at  the  Bar  than  at  the  Senate.  A  noble  figure, 
and,  as  Brougham  said  : 

"  Every  look  of  his  face  almost  assured  victory." 

He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Eldon. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  new  review  called  the 
Edinburgh  Review  sprung  into  notice  as  the  advocate 
of  the  Whigs,  and  brought  its  principal  writers — 
Brougham,  Horner,  Sydney  Smith,  Cockburn,  and 
Murray — into  prominence.  George  Canning  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  as  to 
their  rival  claims  for  the  Foreign  Secretaryship, 
fought  a  duel  at  Wimbledon  after  they  had  both 
resigned  their  offices  (1809).  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Perceval 
was  now  purely  Tory,  opposed  to  all  concessions,  all 
reform,  and  all  changes,  and  bent  only  on  carrying 
on  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  On  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  death  in  1809,  Spencer  Perceval 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

On  February  27,  as  Sheridan  was  speaking,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  illumined  by  a  blaze  of 
light  which  was  the  reflection  of  the  fire  raging  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  was  proposed  to  adjourn 
the  debate,  but  Sheridan  said  with  great  coolness  : 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  private 
calamity,  I  hope  it  will  not  interfere  with  public 
business." 
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The  rebuilding  of  the  theatre,  and  its  opening,  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  "  Rejected  Addresses  "  by  the 
brothers  Smith.  Before  this  there  had  been  a  fire  at 
St.  James's  Palace  and  a  fire  at  Mr.  North's,  where, 
in  trying  to  save  the  library,  Mr.  Windham  received 
an  injury  from  which  he  died. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  record  of  Mr.  Perceval's 
Administration.  He  was  born  in  1762;  entering 
Parliament  as  a  supporter  of  Pitt,  he  was  Solicitor- 
General  in  Addington's  Government  and  Attorney- 
General  in  Pitt's  second  Administration.  His 
abilities  were  very  moderate,  and  he  spent  ineffectual 
millions  in  subsidizing  the  Allies  to  defeat  Napoleon. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  was  during  his  Adminis- 
tration that  A.  Wellesley  was  sent  to  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  with  an  English  Army,  which  he  led  with 
signal  success.  J.  W.  Croker,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  dined  with  Wellesley  the  day  before  he 
sailed.  He  was  very  silent,  and  Croker  asked  him 
what  he  was  thinking  of : 

"  I    am  thinking,"    he    answered,    "  of   the 

French.    I  have  never  seen  them.    They  have 

beaten   all  Europe,   but   I   think    I    shall   beat 
them." 

Wemyss  Reid  told  me  a  curious  story  about  Lord 
Houghton's  father,  Pemberton  Milnes,  when,  at 
college,  he  bet  a  friend  one  hundred  guineas  that  he 
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would  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  before  he  was 
twenty-three.  He  went  into  the  House  at  twenty-one 
in  1807  and  made  a  very  promising  speech.  On  the 
formation  of  Perceval's  Government  he  was  at  a 
watering-place  when  a  chaise  and  four  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  his  hotel  with  a  letter  from  Perceval 
(which  W.  Reid  has  seen)  offering  him  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer  or  any  other  office  he 
liked.  He  refused,  and  sent  his  one  hundred  guineas 
to  his  Oxford  friend.  Palmerston,  by  this  means, 
was  offered,  and  accepted,  office.  Perceval  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  well  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury. 

In  1812  Lord  Grey  was  living  at  Government 
House,  Devonport,  and  on  May  9  Mr.  Tucker,  of 
_  Tremerton  Castle,  called  on  him  and  in  con- 
versation said  that  he  had  had  a  dream  in 
which  he  saw  the  Lord  Chancellor,  dressed  in  a  loose 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  shot  in  the  Lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a  knot  of  members  standing 
round  him.  Two  days  later  came  the  news  of  the  mur- 
der of  Perceval,  who,  though  not  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dressed  as  Mr.  Tucker 
had  described,  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  madman  called  Bellingham.  On  his 
death  Lord  Liverpool  became  Prime  Minister,  with 
the  same  Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Eldon  was  the 
incarnation  of  unswerving  Toryism — but  the  aspect 
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of  affairs  was  changing  slowly  and  Lord  Eldon  was 
becoming  out  of  date. 

Bonaparte's  star  .was  waning.  Having  made  his 
brothers  Kings  of  Spain  and  Westphalia,  and  two  of 
his  Generals — Murat  and  Bernadotte — Kings  of 
Naples  and  Sweden,  he  had  invaded  Russia  and  was 
driven  to  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow. 

In  1813  he  was  defeated  by  the  Allies  at  Leipzig, 

abdicated  in  1 8 14  at  Fontainebleau,  and  was  assigned 

a  Royal  residence  in  the  Island  of  Elba.  Mr. 

Gladstone  told  me  that  as  a  child  he  had 

heard  the  guns  fired  from  the  Castle  in  Edinburgh 

announcing  peace. 

Napoleon  returned  to  France  in  February  1815, 

and  Lord  Albemarle  relates  that  the  news  of  his 

„          escape  and  landing  in  France  was  received 

by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  assembled  at  Vienna 

with  shouts  of  laughter.     Marshal  Ney  told  Louis 

XVIII  that  he  would  go  and  bring  him  back  in  an 

iron  cage.    So  much  for  prophecies. 

On  June  18  came  his  stupendous  and  crushing 
defeat  at  Waterloo.  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  been 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Peninsula,  began  his 
military  career  simultaneously  with  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  1799 
he  attained  distinction  in  India  and  commanded  the 
Army  of  Occupation  of  Seringapatam  and  Mysore. 
In  1807  he  quitted  the  army  and  was  sent  as  Chief 
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Secretary  to  Ireland,  but  he  held  this  office  only  a 
short  time  and  then  commanded  an  expedition  to 
Copenhagen.  On  July  12  in  that  year  he  was  sent 
to  Portugal,  where  he  was  thwarted  by  his  superior 
officer,  Sir  Henry  Burrard,  and  returned  to  his 
political  duties  in  Ireland  ;  but  in  1809  he  went  to 
the  Peninsula,  where  he  won  brilliant  victories  at 
Talavera,  Badajoz,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Orthez. 

He  was  made  Marquis  of  Wellington  in  1812 
and  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1814,  loaded  with 
honours,  and  given  a  sum  of  .£400,000.  He  repre- 
sented England  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  in 
1815,  on  Napoleon's  breaking  away  from  Elba,  he 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Prussia,  defeated  the 
French  at  Waterloo.  With  the  cessation  of  a  war  in 
which  England  had  been  engaged  almost  continu- 
ously for  twenty  years  the  country  was  left  much 
exhausted.  Terrible  distress  and  consequent  dis- 
R  ,  content  were  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  poor  were  oppressed  by  the 
rich,  who  answered  their  cries  by  greater  op- 
pression. The  right  of  public  meeting  was  then 
abolished,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended, 
the  Press  was  fettered,  and  the  franchise  confined 
to  a  few. 

On  August  1 6  a  meeting  was  held  in  Peterloo 
fields  at  Manchester  consisting  of  60  to   100,000 
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men  and  women  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
No  sooner  had  the  chairman  begun  to  speak  when  a 
charge  took  place  of  Yeomanry  and  Cavalry, 
all  outlets  being  barred  by  other  troops. 
The  unarmed  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  ridden  over  or  cut  down  by  soldiers,  and  about 
600  persons  were  wounded,  while  61  were  killed. 
(In  after  years,  when  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
took  place,  a  Nemesis  arose,  and  the  scene  of  the 
cruel  slaughter  was  the  site  of  the  great  Free  Trade 
Hall,  given  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Cobden.) 

In  the  following  year  an  atrocious  plot  was  con- 
ceived by  a  man  called  Thistlewood,  an  ex-officer 

in  the  army,  who  took  advantage  of  the  state 
1820        f  ,.          7>      .  •      j  •      V 

of  discontent  that  existed  in  the  country  to 

entrap  poor  and  degraded  men  into  forming  a 
conspiracy  with  the  object  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Ministry.  They  had  ascertained  that  Lord 
Harrowby  was  about  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  these  miserable  plotters  contemplated  their 
assassination.  In  such  a  gang  there  were  certain  to 
be  traitors,  and  the  plot  was  disclosed  to  Lord 
Harrowby.  The  conspirators  were  arrested  in  a 
small  lodging-house  in  Cato  Street,  near  Edgware 
Road,  and  four  of  them,  including  Thistlewood, 
were  executed  as  traitors.  The  Massacre  of  Peterloo 
and  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  gave  arguments  to 
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the  advocates  of  repressive  measures,  and  many 
more  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  granting  of 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  death  of  Princess  Charlotte  in  her  confine- 
ment, at  Claremont,  in  1817  was  regretted  by  the 
entire  nation  : 

Could  not  the  Grave  forget  thee  and  lay  low 
Some  less  Majestic^  less  beloved  head  ? 

There  remained  now  no  direct  heir  to  the  Throne, 
and  the  Regent  was  living  apart  from  his  wife. 

Three  of  the  Royal  Dukes  were  immediately  stung 
into  matrimony,  and  the  Regent  tried  to  get  a 
R  „  divorce  from  his  wife.  This  attempt,  coun- 
tenanced by  Lord  Liverpool  and  all  his 
Cabinet,  except  Canning,  gave  rise  to  the  trial  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  in  1820  became  Queen  on 
the  death  of  George  III. 

We  have  been  told  how  the  Prince  of  Wales 
reeled  to  the  Chapel  to  be  married,  how  he  hic- 
coughed out  his  vows  of  fidelity,  how  he  kept  them, 
how  he  persecuted  the  woman  he  married,  with  what 
blows  he  struck  her,  with  what  malignity  he  pursued 
her — this,  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe  ! 1 

"  What  is  it  to  be  a  true  gentleman  ?  Is  it  to 
have  lofty  aims,  to  lead  a  pure  life,  to  keep  your 
honour  virgin,  to  have  the  esteem  of  your  fellow- 

1  Thackeray's  Four  Georges 
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citizens,  the  love  of  your  friends,  to  bear  fortune 
meekly,  to  suffer  evil  with  constancy,  and  through 
evil  and  good  to  maintain  truth  always  ?  " 
The  Queen    announced  her  return  to   England 
from  the  Continent,  to  the  dismay  of  Lord  Liverpool. 

Brougham  was  her  chief  adviser.   He  was  a 
1820  D-  .    ..  „  .,. 

man  or  rare  vitality,  marvellous  versatility, 

and  striking  talents.  Fiery  and  violent  in  his  temper, 
he  was  endowed  with  great  power  of  endurance,  self- 
confidence,  and  physical  strength.  He  was  a  magni- 
ficent orator,  and  to  these  high  qualities  was  added  a 
vanity  which  was  almost  ridiculous. 

Alfred  Montgomery  x  received  a  letter  purporting 
to  come  from  a  Mr.  Shafto  telling  him  that  Lord 
Brougham  had  been  thrown  from  his  carriage  and 
killed.  Sorry  as  he  was  to  hear  of  the  death  of  one 
who  had  always  been  kind  to  him,  he  could  not  resist 
the  strange  fascination  of  being  the  first  to  tell  the 
news.  He  rushed  off  to  Lady  Blessington  at  Ken- 
sington Gore,  then  got  a  post-chaise  and  started  off 
to  see  Lord  Wellesley,  near  Windsor,  where  he 
dropped  the  news  at  the  Castle. 

Obituary  notices  filled  the  morning  papers,  and 
then  it  turned  out  that  Lord  Brougham  was  not  dead 
at  all,  but  had  perpetrated  the  hoax  to  see  what  would 
be  said  of  him.  Oh^  vanitas  vanitatum  ! 

Slighted  by  his  omission  from  the  Chancellorship 
1 A  great  dandy.  Subsequently  a  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue 
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in  Melbourne's  second  Government,  he  became  his 
relentless  foe.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  his  rival,  who  had 
been  Lord  Chancellor  through  the  Administrations 
of  Canning,  Goderich,  and  Wellington,  and  who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Eldon,  was  his  exact  opposite — 
calm,  equal,  clear,  and  with  a  great  knowledge  of 
law,  which  Brougham  had  not.  Indeed,  it  was 
satirically  said  of  him  that  had  he  known  a  little  law 
he  would  have  known  a  little  of  everything. 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  how  that  on  one  occasion 

Lord  Brougham  and  he  had  an  interview  with  Lord 

R          Lyndhurst,  overwhelmed  at  the  time  with 

bodily  infirmities.  His  mind,  however,  was  as 

strong  and  as  clear  as  ever.  At  its  close  Brougham  said : 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  exchange  my  physical 
powers  for  some  of  his  intellectual  force ! " 

Brougham  had  as  a  colleague  Denman,  and  the 
scenes  that  followed  taxed  all  their  powers. 

The  Queen's  return  to  England  was  an  occasion 
of  great  enthusiasm.  The  people  had  an  opportunity, 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  neglect,  of  showing 
their  dislike  of  the  King  and  the  natural  sympathy 
which  always  exists  for  those  they  believe  to  be 
oppressed. 

Besides  this  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  courage  displayed  by  the  Queen.  Secret 
inquiries  were  proposed  by  Ministers.  Negotiations 
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of  all  sorts  were  entered  into  and  broken  off.  The 
King  was  doggedly  obstinate,  the  Ministry  culpably 
weak.  Lord  Liverpool  introduced  a  Bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  the  Queen,  which  added  to  her  al- 
ready great  popularity.  The  public  vented  much  of 
their  anger  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
hooted  in  the  streets.  The  great  trial  commenced. 
The  witnesses  against  the  Queen  were  those  of  her 
own  household.  Majorchi,  who  was  the  Queen's 
valet,  to  Brougham's  questions  gave  an  invariable 
"  Non  mi  ricordo,"  which  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
which  has  lasted  to  our  time. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  asking  Sir  W.  Scott  if  he 
was  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  he  answered, 

0          "  Non  mi  ricordo."   Brougham's  speech  for 
1820        .      ,  r  -I, 

the  defence  was  said  to  have  been  the  most 

powerful  that  ever  proceeded  from  human  lips. 
Erskine  rushed  out  of  the  House  in  tears.  He  made 
a  great  point  about  the  absence  of  an  accuser,  and 
in  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  un- 
known promoter  of  the  proceedings  referred  to  him 
by  a  quotation  from  Paradise  Lost,  said  to  have  been 
suggested,  while  he  was  speaking,  by  Goring 
Perceval 1  (the  son  of  the  late  Prime  Minister)  : 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint  or  limb, 

1  "  Spencer "  Perceval  according   to  Greville  (Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  George  IV  and  William 
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what  seem  'd  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.1 

"  Brougham  claimed  the  right  of  considering  this 
(the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  Queen)  as  a 
divorce  suit,  the  promoter  of  which  was  the  husband. 
To  deprive  counsel  of  the  licence  which  this  view 
of  the  proceeding  might  be  supposed  to  give  the 
other  side  contended  that  the  Bill  was  a  public 
measure  of  the  Government  for  the  safety  of  the 
State.  On  one  occasion,  in  replying  to  an  argument 
of  the  Attorney-General  to  this  effect,  he  said  : 

'  After  the  assertions  of  my  learned  friend, 
I  am  bound  to  believe  that  this  measure  is  not  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  King,  and  that  His 
Majesty  looks  on  with  indifference,  solicitous 
only  that  right  be  done.  But  who,  then,  is  the 
prosecutor  ?  What  is  this  mysterious  being 
.  .  .  that  shape  had  none,  &c.,  &c.'  "  2 

Lord  Liverpool  persuaded  Canning,  who  had  been 
a  friend  of  the  Queen,  to  remain  in  office,  notwith- 
standing his  disapproval  of  the  Queen's  trial,  but 
now  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  no  longer 

1  Book  II,  666.   The  "  shape  "  being  one  of  the  two  guarding 
hell  gates. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Brougham,  by  Lord  Campbell. 
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reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  remain  in  the 
Cabinet,  though  Lord  Liverpool  had  withdrawn  his 
Bill.  Peel  refused  to  take  his  place,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  tottering  to  its  fall. 

The  Coronation  of  George  IV  was  to  take  place 

with  more  than  usual  magnificence.    The  Queen 

_          announced  her  intention  to  be  present,  and 

actually  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  door,  where 

she  was  refused  admittance.    She  returned  to  her 

house  in  Hammersmith  to  die.  Before  her  body  was 

cold  the  King,  in  the  last  stage  of  intoxication,  was 

rollicking  over  in  Ireland  on  what  he  said  was  "  the 

happiest  day  of  his  life." 

Going  back  to  1819,  Peel,  who  had  been  in  office 
since  1 8 10,  and  had  succeeded  Lord  Sidmouth  at  the 
Home  Office  in  Lord  Liverpool's  Government,  first 
came  into  public  notice  as  a  financier.  In  this  year 
he  had  been  appointed  Chairman  of  an  important 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  result  of  this  Committee  was  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  commonly  known  as  Peel's  Act, 
which  restored  cash  payment  and  regulated  the  issue 
of  gold  from  the  Bank.  Peel's  father  had  begun  life 
in  very  humble  circumstances,  but  had  given  a 
liberal  education  to  his  sons. 

The  great  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  chosen  by  the  old 
and  extreme  Tories  to  oppose  Canning,  who  was 
too  Liberal,  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  Peel  was 
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returned  and  Canning  was  rejected  on  account  of  his 
advocacy  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Reform. 
The  University  had  not  forgotten  its  Tory  instinct 
and  hatred  of  progress  and  reform,  and  in  1865  it 
played  its  old  part  in  replacing  Gladstone,  Canning's 
pupil,  by  Mr.  G.  Hardy. 

Peel  was  by  nature  cold,  shy,  and  reserved  :  he 
was  a  Parliamentary  tactician  and  a  master  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  clear  speaker  with  little 
imagination,  but  endowed  with  good  sense  and  high 
principles,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  would  one  day  be 
a  great  power  in  the  State.  Joseph  Hume  was  the 
persevering  advocate  of  economy  at  the  time,  and  it 
is  said  of  him  that  one  evening  he  said  to  friends  at 
the  House  of  Commons, 

"  I  shall  make  a  Speaker  of  that  fellow  Peel  yet." 

In  1821,  Plunket,  whose  eloquence  is  said  to  have 
resembled  Erskine's,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  relief 
of  Catholics,  which  was  carried  in  the  Commons  and 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords.  In  1822,  Lord  London- 
derry, who  had  been  the  English  Representative  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  and  was  now 
Foreign  Secretary,  committed  suicide. 

Canning  had  again  introduced  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill,  with  the  same  result  of  victory 
in  the  Commons  and  defeat  in  the  Lords.  He  had 
then  been  appointed  a  Governor-General  of  India, 
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but  was  now  persuaded  to  give  up  that  office  and 
become  Foreign  Secretary.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  sent  to  review  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  which  had  taken  place  in  1 8 14. 
Canning's  appointment  had  had  the  effect  of  attach- 
ing the  Whigs  and  alienating  the  Tories.   In  this  year 
„  ,       there  was  a  terrible  crisis  and  panic  in  the 
City.  The  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  less  than  it  ever  had  been,  and  Hus- 
kisson   said  that  "  we  were  within  twelve  hours  of 
barter."    The  Bank  was  said  to  have  discovered  a 
large  box  of  ^i  notes,  which  were  issued,  and  the 
plague  was  stayed.  During  all  this  panic,  Robinson, 
who  on  account  of  the  sanguine  views  he  took,  was 
called  "  Prosperity  Robinson,"    was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  Huskisson  was  the  real  power 
at  the  Treasury. 

In  April  1827  Lord  Liverpool's  health  failed,  and 
he  was  forced  to  retire  from  office.    His  talents  had 

been   inferior   to   his   virtues,   and   though 

1827  .  .  ,     .    .  .  ° , 

entitled  to  respect  he  is  in  no  ways  entitled 

to  admiration.   It  was  said  of  him  that 

"  In  honesty  as  a  Minister  he  has  never  been 
surpassed,  in  prejudices  he  has  never  been 
equalled." 

Canning   filled   the   office   of    First   Lord   of   the 
Treasury  for  a  short  time,  during  which  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  South  American  Republics  was 
declared.  He  said  a  new  world  had  come  into 
existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  A  Free 
Trader  and  a  Slave  Abolitionist,  his  last  act  was  to 
secure  the  liberation  of  Greece  and  the  Treaty  of 
London.  Four  months  before  the  death  of  his  old 
Chief,  Lord  Liverpool,  he  was  taken  to  die  in  the 
same  room  at  Chiswick  where  Fox  had  died  twenty- 
one  years  before. 

The  King  did  all  he  could  to  keep  out  the  Whigs. 
He  asked  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Wellesley,  and 
Lord  Canterbury  to  form  a  Government.  The  latter 
took  so  long  to  write  a  pompous  answer,  said  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  that  he  missed  the  opportunity,  and  Lord 
Goderich,  who  was  a  well-meaning  and  timid  man, 
found  himself  on  a  precipice  on  which  his  head  was 
dizzy,  and  he  had  to  lean  on  his  neighbour  Lord  Lans- 
downe  ;  but  he  would  have  none  of  him,  so  alone 
he  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  conciliate  the  rival  factions,  but  failed 
and  resigned  after  four  months'  office,  January  1828. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  Peel  as  Home 
Secretary,  became  First  Lord,  and  included  in  his 
Government  Palmerston,  Huskisson,  and  other 
friends  of  Canning's ;  but  the  Toryism  of  the  Duke 
soon  convinced  them  that  they  could  not  remain,  and 
the  Government  was  left  with  Peel  as  the  only 
debater  in  the  Commons. 
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Lord  John  Russell  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  in  the  Commons,  and  in  the 
Lords  the  Duke  of  Wellington  accepted  his  Bill 
amidst  the  execration  of  his  Tory  friends.  Before  the 
repeal  of  this  Act  no  man,  without  taking  the 
Sacrament,  could  be  a  member,  or  hold  any  office 
under  a  Corporation,  nor  could  he  be  a  guardian, 
an  executor,  or  inherit  a  legacy. 

Prior  to  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  vote  for  or,  much  less,  be 
members  of  Parliament,  could  not  hold  rank  in  the 
army  and  navy,  could  not  be  appointed  even  to  the 
smallest  offices  under  the  Crown,  could  not  take 
degrees,  could  not  be  married  except  in  Protestant 
churches.  Grattan,  on  his  death-bed  in  1820,  said  : 

"  I  wished  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
testify  with  my  last  breath  my  opinion  on  Catholic 
Emancipation,  but  I  cannot,  the  hand  of  death  is 
upon  me." 

The  next  act  of  Wellington  and  Peel's  political 
apostasy  was  in  the  wise  effort  to  avoid  a  civil  war  in 
Ireland  by  renouncing  the  faith  which  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Party  and  resolving  on  the 
immediate  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities.  Welling- 
ton and  Peel  were  no  doubt  sincere,  and  the  latter 
confessed  how  much  he  had  been  impressed  by  the 
accounts  he  had  received  of  the  state  of  Ireland  from 
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the  Lord-Lieutenant  (Lord  Anglesea),  but  no  sin- 
cerity was  sufficient  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  his 
Tory  friends,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  them 
had  they  left  the  task  to  be  done  by  those 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  advocating  these 
measures.  The  result  was  that  they  retained  office 
only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Opposition,  and  largely 
lost  the  respect  of  the  country. 

D.  O'Connell  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  who 
was  returned,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representative  for  Clare. 

On  June  26,  1830,  George  IV  died,  nearly  his 
last  act  having  been  his  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities,  and  a  dissolution  fol- 
lowed, the  result  of  which  ended  in  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  King  was  succeeded  by  William  IV,  the 
third  son  of  George  III,  kind  and  well-meaning,  but 
narrow-minded  and  obstinate. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  illness  of  George  III, 
Sir  H.  Taylor,  private  secretary,  who  was  a  man  of 
some  humour,  had  been  pressing  the  King  to  make 
some  appointment.  The  King  got  angry,  and  said  : 

"  Appoint  the  Devil." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Taylor,  "  beginning  the 
warrant,  I  suppose,  in  the  usual  way — '  To  our 
trusty  and  well  beloved.'  ' 
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Chapter  II 

ER.D  CHARLES   GREY  was  born  in  1764,  entered 
Parliament  as  Member    for    Northumberland 
in  1786,  and  at  once  joined  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion.   The  lofty   and   animated   eloquence    of   his 
first  speech  was  such  that  he  became  one   of  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  and  was  chosen  with  Fox — the 
English  Demosthenes — and  Sheridan — the  English 
Hyperides — as   one   of  the   managers   of  Warren 
Hastings'   impeachment.     In    1797   he   began   his 
crusade   in   favour   of  Parliamentary   Reform.     In 
1806,  when,  as  Lord  Howick,  he  had  entered  office 
in  the  Government  of  all  the  Talents  (as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty),  and  in  the  same  year,  on  Fox's 
death,  had  succeeded  him  as  Foreign  Secretary,  he 
refused  to  follow  Canning,  but  in   1830  it 
was  felt  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could 
successfully    carry    Reform.     He    became    Prime 
Minister  as  Earl  Grey,  and  formed  a  strong  Reform 
Government,  Lord  Althorp  leading  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Althorp  was  a  plain  country  gentleman  of 
keen  foresight  and  courage,  sagacious  and  honest, 
but  no  orator.  He  undertook  his  duties  with  re- 
luctance, and  resigned  his  office  with  satisfaction. 
Lord  Palmerston  became  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  Lord  Melbourne,  Home  Secretary  ;  and 
Lord  Brougham,  Chancellor.  Lord  John  Russell 
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(who  was  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  Reform 
legislation)  was  not  in  the  Cabinet,  but  became 
Secretary  for  War.  Representation  in  Parliament 
was  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country.  A  ruined 
Mound  sent  two  members,  three  Niches  in  a  wall 
sent  two  members,  an  empty  Park  sent  two  members, 
and  these  seats  were  all  objects  of  sale  and  barter. 

It  is  officially  narrated  that  for  one  constituency 
there  were  only  three  voters — the  squire,  his  son, 
and  his  butler.  The  last  was  dismissed,  and  said  he 
should  stand  for  Parliament,  and  if  the  squire  and 
son  would  not  nominate  him  they  could  not  return 
anyone,  as  he  would  not  propose  or  second  either 
of  them.  While  these  things  existed,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  thirty-nine  other  large 
towns  were  wholly  unrepresented. 

The  first  railroad  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester was  opened  in  1830.  Huskisson,  who  had 
been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1823  and 
instrumental  in  repealing  the  Navigation  Laws,  had 
joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  minority  in  1828 
and  left  it  on  account  of  his  Free  Trade  tendencies, 
was  killed  at  the  opening  ceremony. 

On  March   i,   1831,  Lord  John  Russell  intro- 
duced the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
_          narrow  majority  of  one : 

"  On  the  announcement  of  the  numbers 

shouts  broke  out,  and  many  shed  tears  ;  the  jaw 
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of  Peel  fell,  the  face  of  Twiss  was  the  face  of  a 
damned  soul ;  Herries  looked  like  Judas  taking 
off  his  tie  for  the  last  operation." 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  carry  Reform  in  that 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
King  in  person.  He  said  if  he  could  not  get  his 
carriage  ready  in  time  he  would  go  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  the  Reform  excite- 
ment had  jumped  very  suddenly  to  the  forefront,  and 
that  he  heard  a  speech  of  a  candidate  at  Oxford  in 
which  no  allusion  was  made  one  way  or  the  other  to 
it.  In  June  of  that  year  a  new  Bill  was  introduced, 
and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
1 1 6  in  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  threw  it  out  by 
a  majority  of  forty-two  and  Parliament  was  again 
prorogued.  On  members  reassembling  in  December, 
Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  new  Reform  Bill. 
During  the  debate  a  good  retort  was  made  by  Peel  : 

"  O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior." 
"  Yes,"  said  Peel,  "  Mox  datura  Progeniem 
Vitiosiorem." 

The  Commons  carried  the  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  1 62,  and  it  was  carried  in  the  Lords  by 
a  majority  of  nine,  but  defeated  on  a  motion  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  by  thirty-five. 
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Lord  Stanley  went  to  Brooks's  Club  and,  standing 
on  the  table,  declared  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry 

"  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill," 

which  became  the  cry  of  the  country. 

Riots  ensued,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  windows 
were  broken,  and  on  May  9  Ministers  resigned. 
Amid  tremendous  public  excitement  Lord  Grey's 
Government  was  forced  again  into  office  on  a  promise 
from  the  King  that  he  might  create  sufficient  Peers 
to  effect  a  majority.  The  Lords,  on  this  threat,  took 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  allowed 
the  Bill  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  84.  Thus  a 
masterly  settlement  was  effected  of  a  perilous 
question. 

In   1833  Slavery  was  abolished  in  our  Colonies 

by  Stanley.   The  Factories  Bill  was  passed  by  Lord 

Ashley  (afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury),  but 

after  the  Reform  Bill  the  best  Act  of  Lord 

Grey's  Government  was  the  Poor  Law  Act,  which 

settled  all  the  great  questions  involved  in  it  for  over 

a  generation. 

O'Connell  and  the  repeal  of  the  Union  occupied 
a  great  time  of  that  year.  On  a  question  of  the  appro- 
priation of  Church  Revenues,  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Ripon 
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resigned.  On  a  Coercion  Bill  it  was  apparent  that 
Lord  Althorp  did  not  entirely  agree  with  his  col- 
leagues, and  on  July  9  he  resigned  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer.  On  this  Lord  Grey  also 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne on  July  1 6,  1834.  Lord  Althorp 
was  persuaded  to  return  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House,  the  Coercion 
Bill  being  amended  to  suit  his  views,  but  Lord  Grey 
passed  into  the  retirement  of  a  country  gentleman, 
annoyed  at  the  intrigues  with  O'Connell  of  some  of 
his  subordinates. 

In  the  autumn,  when  Lord  Grey  had  ceased  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  the  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
accommodation  had  to  be  provided  for  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  part  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  had 
escaped  the  general  conflagration. 

The  Government,  which  was  greatly  weakened  by 
Lord  Grey's  resignation,  was  further  weakened  by 
Lord  Althorp's  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Lord  Spencer,  on 
November  18,  1834.  The  King  then  dismissed 
the  Ministry  and  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  assumed  all  the  high  offices  of  the  State 
and  promised  to  carry  on  the  King's  Government 
till  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  return  from  Italy,  where 
he  was  travelling. 
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Sir  James  Hudson,  then  a  young  man,  was  en- 
trusted to  find  out  Sir  R.  Peel,  whose  address  was 
unknown,  and  convey  to  him  the  King's  letter. 
Anxious  to  distinguish  himself,  he  did  not  rest  until 
he  found  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  Rome.  Weary  and  travel- 
stained  after  many  days  and  nights'  posting,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  Peel,  who  took  the  letter  and, 
without  a  word  of  thanks  or  recognition,  said  : 

"  You  might  have  done  the  journey  in  a  day 
less." 

Peel  hurried  back  to  England  and  at  once  made 
overtures,  which  were  rejected,  to  Stanley  and 
Graham.  He  appointed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Lyndhurst  Chancellor, 
whilst  he  himself  became  First  Lord  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  Government  was  short- 
lived, and  was  defeated  in  April  1835  ^7  a  motion 

of  Lord  J.  Russell  on  Irish  Temporalities. 

Lord  Melbourne  returned  to  office,  with 
Mr.  Spring-Rice  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Lord  Palmerston  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Lord  J. 
Russell  as  Home  Secretary  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  John  Russell  was  a  strong,  con- 
fident man  of  high  courage  and  high  principles,  a 
cold  and  sarcastic  debater,  and  absolutely  straight. 
One  night  at  Minto,  Lord  John,  when  playing  at 
petits  jeux,  wrote  : 
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/  ne'er  was  a  soldier  of  Pee/, 
Nor  e'er  did  I  sit  at  his  back ; 
For  while  he  wriggled  on  like  an  eel> 
I  swam  straight  on  like  a  "Jack. 

Sir  F.  Burdett,  declaiming  against  Reform,  said  : 

"  There  is  nothing  so  odious  as  the  cant  of 
patriotism." 

Lord  John  Russell,  following  him  in  debate,  said  : 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  odious  than  the  cant 
of  patriotism,  which  is  the  recant  of  patriotism." 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  incisive  sarcasm. 

The  new  Parliament  contained  Gladstone,  Dis- 
raeli, Peel,  O'Connell,  Shiel,  and  Stanley  ("  the 
Rupert  of  Debate ").  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord 
Derby,  was  an  ardent  reformer  in  early  life.  He  left 
the  Whigs  in  1834  on  the  question  of  Irish  Church 
Temporalities,  and  left  Peel  in  1846  on  the  Corn 
Law  question  to  become  the  Leader  of  the  Tory 
Party.  His  son,  Lord  Stanley,  said  of  him  : 

"  If  my  father   had   ever   read   anything  or 
known  anything  he  would  have  done  well." 

But  his  brilliancy  and  wit  made  up  for  other  de- 
ficiencies. 

Municipal  Corporation  Reform  was  the  chief 
work  of  this  session,  and  on  June  20  William  IV 
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died.     With  him  the  reign   of  personal  Govern- 
ment died  in  England.    He  was  far  superior 
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to  his  two  predecessors,  and  was  not  at  all 

a  bad  king. 

The  announcement  of  her  succession  was  con- 
veyed to  Princess  Victoria  at  Kensington  Palace  at 
5  a.m.  on  June  2 1 .  We  have  all  read  of  the  young 
Princess  roused  from  her  sleep  and  going  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lord  Cottenham)  in  her  white  dressing-gown  with 
her  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders.  A  Council  was 
held  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  2ist.  Nothing,  Mr. 
Charles  Greville  tells  us,  could  exceed  her  calmness 
and  self-possession.  The  Crown  of  Hanover,  follow- 
ing the  male  line,  passed  from  her  and  went  to  her 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  England  being 
heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
King. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  on  the  Queen's  accession.  He  was  an  in- 
dolent, good-natured  man,  anxious  to  make  himself 
appear  more  indolent  and  indifferent  than  he  really 
was.  He  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  young  Queen, 
and  was  her  special  favourite,  which  roused  great 
jealousy  among  the  Tories.  He  was  a  man  given  to 
much  swearing,  so  was  his  brother  George.  E. 
Denison  relates  how,  on  his  telling  Lord  Melbourne 
that  he  had  applied  to  his  brother  (to  whom  Lord 
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Melbourne  had  referred  him)  as  to  some  clauses  in 
his  Education  Bill, 

"All  I  got,"  said  Denison,  "  was  that  he 

d d  the  Bill,  he  d d  the  clauses,  and  he 

d d  me." 

"  Damn  it,  what  else  could  he  do  ?"  said  Lord 
Melbourne. 

In  this  session  Grote,  the  famous  Greek  his- 
torian, first  proposed  that  votes  should  be  taken  by 
ballot. 

In  January  Lord  Eldon  died.  He  had  been  Lord 
Chancellor  for  over  twenty-two  years  in  the  Govern- 
„  „  ments  of  Pitt,  Portland,  Perceval,  and  Liver- 
pool. In  his  time  he  had  opposed  every 
Liberal  measure,  and  had  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of 
all  the  principles  he  had  fought  against  so  long 
(principles  which  he  had  derided  and  abhorred),  and 
the  elevation  of  all  the  men  to  whom  throughout  his 
life  he  had  been  most  opposed. 

An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Canada,  and 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  free  and  Liberal  Constitution  in  the  country. 
All  went  well  at  first,  but  a  great  attack  was  made  on 
his  policy  at  home,  which  Lord  Durham's  fierce 
temper  could  not  brook.  He  resigned  his  high 
office  and  returned  a  broken-hearted  man  to  die 
in  1840. 
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On  July  25,  1839,  the  plan  for  a  penny  postage, 
the  offspring  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  brain,  was 
R  announced,  and  being  a  reform  was  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  Tories  ;  but  in  spite  of  their 
opposition  it  was  carried.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
saying  he  did  not  like  it,  recommended  the  Peers  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Commons.  Before  this  a 
letter  of  moderate  size  from  me  in  London  to  you  in 
Scotland  would  have  cost  is.  ^\d.  With  the  institu- 
tion of  the  penny  rate  came  the  abolition  of  franking, 
which  allowed  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons  not  only  to  pass  their  own  letters  free 
through  the  post,  but  also  those  of  their  friends. 
Thus  those  who  were  rich  sent  their  letters  for 
nothing,  while  those  who  were  poor  were  obliged  to 
do  without  letters  at  all. 

To  such  a  pitch  had  this  vicious  system  reached 
that  out  of  eighty-three  millions  of  letters  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  over  six  millions  of  franks 
passed  through  the  Post  Office,  and  this  fact  was 
the  cause  of  the  opposition  to  it  of  the  privileged 
classes.  Last  year  the  deliveries  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  postcards  and  newspapers, 
amounted  to  2,468,400,000,  or  an  average  of  4.2 
to  each  person  in  the  country.  The  revenue  of 
the  Post  Office  in  1839  amounted  to  £2,522,495  ; 
this  year  it  amounted  to  £9,146,841,  excluding 
£2,000,000  for  profits  on  telegraphs. 
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In  1883  Mr.  Fawcett  introduced  a  system  of 
parcel  delivery.  In  the  following  year  23,000,000 
parcels  were  delivered  by  the  Post  Office.  Last  year 
the  number  was  very  nearly  43,000,000.  These 
increasing  figures  mean  advantages  to  the  whole 
community,  and  there  is  only  the  countervailing  dis- 
advantage of  adding  enormously  to  the  number  of 
men  employed  by  the  State. 

Melbourne's  Ministry  was  now  so  weak  that  any- 
thing was  likely  to  precipitate  its  fall.  The  anything 
was  the  question  of  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica — 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here — but  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  a  hostile  majority,  in  consequence  of 
which  Melbourne  resigned. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  now  called  on  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration, but  failed  owing  to  the  question  of  the 
Queen's  Bedchamber  Women,  whom  Peel  wished  to 
change  as  being  political,  while  the  Queen  con- 
sidered them  only  as  personal. 

In  this  predicament  Melbourne  came  to  the 
Queen's  rescue  and  was  again  Prime  Minister,  but 
the  question  and  the  position  of  the  Government  were 
ridiculous.  Then  came  a  great  blow  to  the  popularity 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Court  and  her  Ministers. 
Lady  Flora  Hastings,  a  single  lady  of  unimpeachable 
character,  and  a  Bedchamber  Woman  to  the  Queen, 
was  accused  of  being  enceinte.  The  scandal  was 
great,  and  the  question  painful.  Her  character  was 
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cleared,  but  she  died  broken-hearted  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  All  these  causes  were  operating  adversely 
to  Lord  Melbourne's  Government. 

In    January    1840   the    Queen's   marriage   with 

Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Gotha  was  announced  for 

R          February  10,  and  took  place  at  the  Chapel 

Royal,  St.  James's,  on  that  day.    Long  years 

of  happy  domestic  life  ensued,  but  Prince  Albert 

never  secured  popularity,  and  not  until  his  untimely 

death  did  the  country  properly  appreciate  his  worth, 

the  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured,  or  how 

faithful  and  unselfish  his  life  had  been  : 

How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplished,  wise, 
With  what  sublime  regression  of  himself. 

But  his  manner  was  cold  and  shy,  and  he  perhaps 
never  quite  understood  English  character  or  English 
Society. 

Lord  Melbourne  saw  the  Queen  married,  and 
remained  Prime  Minister  of  a  Government  gradually 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker  until  June  1841,  when 
he  was  beaten  on  a  vote  of  no  confidence  proposed 
by  Peel.  He  dissolved,  and  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 


Chapter  III 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  began  his  second  Govern- 
ment as  Prime  Minister  with  great  hopes 
and  a  great  majority.  H.  Goulburn  was  his 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer.  Peel,  in  his  former 
Government,  had  been  himself  at  the  Exchequer,  and 
yet  between  them  they  made  this  almost  incredible 
blunder  :  they  had  reimposed  the  Income  Tax  for 
1842  and  anticipated  a  surplus  therefrom  of 
£520,000,  which  anticipation  resulted  in  a  deficit  of 
£220,000,  mainly  arising  from  an  error  in  their  cal- 
culations. Peel,  being  of  a  reserved  and  suspicious 
nature,  had  not  thought  fit  to  take  into  his  confidence 
the  authorities  of  the  Inland  Revenue  and  had 
reckoned  on  two  half-yearly  receipts  instead  of  one 
only  being  paid  into  the  Exchequer  within  the 
financial  year. 

Lord  Stanley  became  his  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  Sir  J.  Graham  Home  Secretary,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  Lord  Chancellor;  but  in  his  Ministry, 
though  not  in  the  Cabinet,  was  a  man  soon  to  be 
foremost  in  the  country — W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  Queen  was  still  regretting  her  old  friend 
Lord  Melbourne,  but  her  domestic  life  was  happy, 
and  she  was  in  that  state  that 

Ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords. 
On  November  9,   1841,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
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born.   A  few  days  before  the  event  Peel  went  to  Sir 

R          James  Graham  in  his  room  at  the  Home 

Office  and  complained  of  the  Queen  having 

bidden  him  to  dine  with  her  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 

day,  when  he  was  to  have  made  his  great  Manifesto 

at  the  City  banquet. 

"  You  will  have  to  do  it  now,"  said  Peel. 

Graham  protested  in  vain,  and  as  Peel  left  the  room 
he  turned  to  his  private  secretary,  who  told  me  the 
tale,  and  said  in  his  old-fashioned  language, 

"  Please  God  the  Queen   may  be  brought  to 
bed  before  the  9th." 

This  prayer  was  heard,  as  we  have  seen,  and  Peel 
attended  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  and  made  his 
speech.  Peaceful  as  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  at 
home,  terrible  things  were  happening  in  India.  The 
assassination  of  Burns  and  McNaghten,  the  retreat 
from  Cabul,  the  surrender  of  that  fortress,  Lord 
Auckland's  failure,  Lord  Ellenborough's  appoint- 
ment as  Governor-General,  his  theatrical  display  and 
follies,  are  matters  of  Indian  history  and  not  to  be 
treated  of  here,  though  they  never  can  be  dissociated 
from  the  history  of  England. 

In  the  Parliament  at  home  Dan  O'Connell  occu- 
pied attention.  He  was  a  patriot,  an  Irishman  of  stately 
presence  with  a  mobile  face,  possessed  of  a  voice 
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unrivalled  in  its  combination  of  strength  and  sweet- 
ness, and  one  of  the  orators  whose  power  and  charm 
almost  angered  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

O'Connell  saw  that  the  tendency  of  feeling  in 
Europe  was  towards  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  a  Nation's  will  is  the  one  legitimate  rule  of  its 
government.  All  men  admitted  that  the  Union  of 
Ireland  had  been  effected  by  rank  corruption  :  was 
it  wonderful  that  O'Connell  thought  it  might  be 
repealed  ?  He  was  a  thorough  Liberal,  a  Free  Trader, 
and,  as  he  said,  "  a  Catholic,  but  not  a  Papist." 

The  meetings  he  summoned  in  Ireland  were 
swayed  at  his  will.  These  meetings  were  prohibited. 
O'Connell  gave  way  :  he  was  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned, but  the  verdict  was  reversed  on  appeal  to 
the  Lords,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Much  of  his 
power  was  gone,  and  his  end  was  not  far.  Feeling 
the  approach  of  death  he  tried  to  reach  Rome,  failed, 
and  died  at  Genoa  in  May  1847. 

In  this  year  Peel  carried  his  measure  for  endowing 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth 
for  the  education  of  the  priests,  against  the 
votes  of  half  his  party. 

He   came  into  office  in   1841   to  maintain  the 

Corn  Laws.   In  1846  he  repealed  them.  For  this  he 

was  denounced  in  language  such  as  is  now 

used  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  by  the  same 

school  of  people. 
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The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  started  in  Man- 
chester in  1838  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Peterloo 
Massacre  of  1819.  Its  leader  in  Parliament  was 
Charles  Villiers  (brother  of  Lord  Clarendon),  a  man 
possessed  of  rare  personal  beauty,  great  courage,  and 
steadfast  fidelity.  The  question  was  taken  up  in  all 
the  large  towns,  and  the  large  towns  had  now  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament. 

Richard  Cobden  was  not  yet  in  Parliament.  To 
know  Cobden  was  to  know  his  singleness  of  purpose 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions.  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  common  sense.  In  John  Morley's 
Life  of  Cobden  it  is  told  how  he  and  Bright  met,  and 
what  followed.  It  should  be  told  in  Bright's  own 
words  : 

"  Mr.  Cobden  called  on  me.  I  was  then  in  the 
depths  of  grief — I  may  almost  say  despair,  for  the 
light  and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been  ex- 
tinguished. All  that  was  left  on  earth  of  my  dear 
young  wife,  except  the  memory  of  a  sainted  life 
and  a  too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  still  and  cold 
in  the  chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cobden  called  on 
me  as  my  friend  and  addressed  me,  as  you  may 
suppose,  with  words  of  condolence.  After  a  time 
he  looked  up  and  said  :  '  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  homes  in  England  at  this  moment 
where  wives  and  mothers  and  children  are  dying 
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of  hunger.  Now,  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your 
grief  is  passed  I  would  advise  you  to  come  with 
me,  and  we  will  never  rest  until  the  Corn  Laws 
are  repealed/  ' 

From  that  moment  of  brotherhood  in  the  noblest 
of  causes  their  friendship  never  ceased,  and  when 
Bright  rose  in  the  House,  choking  with  emotion,  to 
announce  his  friend's  death,  in  1865,  I  heard  sobs 
throughout  that  solemn  chamber,  and  the  House 
adjourned  as  being  unfit  to  transact  ordinary  business 
at  such  a  time.  Bright  told  me  that  during  the  Corn 
Law  struggle  the  secretary  of  the  League  came  to 
see  him  in  London.  He  took  him  into  the  Reform 
Club,  and  Mr.  Rawson,  overcome  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  that  noble  Italian  building,  put  his  hand  on 
Bright's  arm  and  said  : 

'  John,  John,  how  can  we  keep  honest  if  we 
live  in  such  palaces  as  this  ?  " 

Milner  Gibson,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  Tory, 
was  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Free  Trade 
Party  and  joined  them.  They  had  to  contend  against 
class  interest,  ignorance,  the  selfishness  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  mostly  filled  with  landlords,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  wholly  filled  by 
landlords.  The  odds  against  them  were  enormous, 
but  the  cause  was  the  cause  of  starving  millions. 
Carlyle  said  he  had  never  heard  an  argument  for 
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the    Corn  Laws  which   might  not   make  an  angel 
weep. 

I  will  now  relate  a  curious  story  told  me  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Charles  Villiers.  He  said  that  in 
1828,  before  Catholic  Emancipation  was  carried,  he 
well  recollects  Huskisson  coming  to  a  meeting  at 
which  he  was  present  and  saying  he  was  doubtful 
as  to  Peel's  views  on  that  question,  but  he  was  sure 
he  was  sound  on  Free  Trade. 

This  view  was  evidently  believed  in  by  some  of 
the  Free  Traders,  and  dissipates  the  old  story  that 
Peel  was  converted  by  the  Irish  Famine  of  1 845  into 
a  Free  Trader.  If  this  is  true,  Peel  should,  as 
Disraeli  said,  have  educated  his  Party. 

In  1845  tf16  potato  famine  began  in  Ireland.    In 

this  year  Peel  introduced  a  great  Budget  abolishing 

all  export  duties  and  repealing  430  items  of 

the  English  tariff,  against  the  wishes  of  his 

Tory  supporters.   Peel  proposed  the  opening  of  the 

ports  to  his  colleagues,  but  was  outvoted  in  his 

Cabinet. 

On  November  4,  1845,  t^e  Times  announced  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  How  the  secret  got  out 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  surmises.1  "  Cherchez 
la  femme  "  was  for  long  thought  to  be  the  probable 

1  Sir  W.  Stephenson,  who  had  been  Peel's  secretary,  told  Welby 
that  the  secret  was  purposely  given  to  the  Times  by  Lord  Aberdeen. 
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solution.  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
refused  to  be  parties  to  the  repeal,  and  Peel  resigned. 

The  very  day  of  this  announcement  in  the  Times 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  had  gone  out  of  office. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  for  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment. Peel  generously  promised  him  his  support, 
but  the  difficulties  were  insuperable.  Lord  Grey 
would  not  serve  with  Palmerston  J  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  thought  that  Cobden  should  be  in  the 
Cabinet,  so  Peel  was  forced  to  comply  with  the 
Queen's  demand  that  he  should  return  to  office.  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  Lord  Stanley's  place  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  giving  up  his  seat  at  Newark,  as  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  the  patron  of  that  borough,  no 
longer  supported  the  Government. 

In  January  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen. 

After  the  formal  address  was  voted,  Peel  rose  and 

announced  his  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of 

Free  Trade.    An  explanation  by  Lord  John 

Russell  of  the  causes  which  prevented  his  forming  a 

Ministry    followed,    and    Disraeli    then    rose    and 

addressed  the  House.  Disraeli  had  been  through  ten 

1  A  short  memorandum  of  Lord  Welby's,  showing  that  he  had 
seen  this,  says,  "  The  whole  story  of  Lord  John  Russell's  failure  to 
make  a  Government  is  too  long  to  tell,  but  Lord  Grey  was  quite 
ready  to  join  it  if  Lord  Palmerston  was  appointed  to  any  other 
post.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  misunderstanding  was  the  indiscre- 
tion of  Bear  Ellice." 
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sessions  of  Parliament  without  making  any  great 
position  for  himself.  He  relates  how,  in  sitting  next 
to  Peel  once,  who  was  in  a  most  condescending 
humour  and  unbent  with  becoming  haughtiness,  "  I 
reminded  him  by  my  dignified  familiarity  that  he  was 
an  ex-Minister,  and  I  a  living  Radical."  At  the 
beginning  of  his  political  career  Dizzy  had  con- 
sulted Bulwer  Lytton  as  to  whether  he  should  stand 
as  a  Tory  or  as  a  Radical.  Lytton  advised  him  to  be 
a  Tory,  as  it  was  better  for  a  young  man  to  be  in 
opposition.  He  was  best  known  at  the  time  as  the 
author  of  Vivian  Grey  and  other  novels.  He  had 
stood  for  various  constituencies  as  *'  a  Tory  Radical," 
but  in  1837  he  was  returned  for  Maidstone  as  a 
Conservative,  with  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  whose  widow  he 
afterwards  married.  He  had  struggled  hard  for 
notoriety — his  dress  was  purposed  affectation.  He 
wore  a  slate-coloured  velvet  coat  lined  with  satin, 
purple  trousers  with  a  gold  band  down  the  outside 
seam,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  long  lace  ruffles  falling 
down  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  white  gloves  with 
several  brilliant  rings  outside  them,  and  long  black 
ringlets  rippling  down  upon  his  shoulders.  When  he 
rose  in  the  House  once  we  are  told  that  he  wore  a 
bottle-green  frock  coat  with  a  white  waistcoat,  collar- 
less,  and  with  needless  display  of  gold  chains. 
Disraeli  had  no  personal  interest  in  any  of  the  great 
questions  which  divided  English  opinion.  He  owned 
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no  land,  he  was  unconnected  with  trade,  he  had  none 
of  the  hereditary  prepossessions  of  an  Englishman. 
He  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  was  running  his  talents 
against  the  chances  of  failure.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  shouts  of  ridicule  with  which  his  first  speech 
was  greeted,  and  his  memorable  prophecy, "  The  day 
will  come  when  you  shall  hear  me."  (In  this  self- 
confidence  he  was  an  imitator  of  Sheridan,  who,  after 
his  first  speech,  was  told  by  Woodfall  that  speaking 
was  not  in  his  line.  Sheridan  put  his  head  in  his 
hands  for  some  minutes  and  then  vehemently  said  : 
"  It  is  in  me,  however,  and  by  God  it  shall  come  out.") 
Monckton  Milnes  succeeded  Disraeli  with  a  very 
successful  speech,  and  was  complimented  by  all 
parties.  The  successful  man  never  attained  higher 
distinction  than  that  of  a  minor  poet  and  literary 
raconteur,  nor  higher  office  than  that  of  Junior  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  which  he  was  offered  by  Palmer- 
ston — the  man  who  failed  rose  to  be  twice  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  "  The  first  shall  be  last  and 
the  last  first  1  "  This  was  the  man  who  then  rose  to 
attack  Peel  with  a  savage  personal  attack.  He  had 
already  told  him  that  a  Conservative  Government 
was  "  an  organized  hypocrisy."  In  bitter  sarcasm, 
and  with  loud  denunciation  of  Peel's  "  sublime 
mediocrity,"  he  embodied  in  a  moment  all  the  hatred 
and  rage  of  the  Tory  members  and  became  their 
mouthpiece  and  their  leader. 
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He  put  forward  Lord  G.  Bentinck  (who  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Canning  but  exchanged  politics 
for  the  turf)  to  supply  the  position  of  a  country 
aristocrat,  while  he  supplied  the  venom  and  the 
brains. 

Peel,  he  said,  was  "  a  political  burglar,"  "  a  politi- 
cal pedlar."  Peel  sent  him  a  challenge,  but  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  threatened  to  tell  the  police  if  he  went 
out,  and  the  affair  fell  through.  Years  after,  when 
Sidney  Herbert  denounced  Disraeli,  he  turned  to  a 
friend  sitting  by  him  and  said,  "That  man  has  never 
forgiven  me  for  calling  him  Peel's  lackey."  John 
Wilson  Croker,  a  very  considerable  Parliamentary 
debater,  who  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Peel's  before 
his  conversion,  was  perhaps,  next  to  Disraeli,  the 
bitterest  in  the  vituperation  with  which  he  assailed 
him.  His  picture  was  afterwards  in  the  Academy  : 
someone  struck  with  the  likeness  said,  "  How  good 
it  is,  you  can  almost  see  the  quiver  on  his  lip  1" 
'  Yes,"  said  Peel,  "  and  the  arrow  coming  out 
of  it." 

Notwithstanding  all  Disraeli's  passionate  rhetoric 
and  all  the  hatred  of  the  Tory  squirearchy,  the  Bill 
passed  by  a  majority  of  ninety-eight  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  carried  it  through  the  Lords.  Thus,  on 
June  25,  1846,  was  the  great  blessing  of  free  and 
cheap  food  given  to  the  British  people.  A  Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland  was  proposed,  and  the  Tories  took 
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this  opportunity  of  revenge.  Peel  was  defeated,  and 
ended  his  farewell  speech  in  these  beautiful  words  : 

"  It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes 
remembered  with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  those 
places  which  are  the  abode  of  men  whose  lot  it  is 
to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow — a  name  remembered  with 
expressions  of  goodwill  when  they  shall  recreate 
their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  un- 
taxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice." 


Chapter  IV 

EID  JOHN  RUSSELL  succeeded  Sir  R.  Peel  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;    Lord  Palmerston, 
Foreign  Secretary  ;  Lord  Grey,  Colonial  Secretary  ; 
Sir  G.  Grey,  Home  Secretary  ;  and  Macaulay  joined 
the  Cabinet  as  Paymaster-General. 

Sir  Charles  Wood — who  had  as  a  young  man  been 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  and  had,  like  the 
industrious  apprentice,  married  his  master's  daughter 
— was  a  man  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  quickness. 
He  had  taken  a  double  first  at  Oxford,  was  a  master 
of  figures  and  details  of  all  sorts,  but  no  speaker. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  speaking  of  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  described  him  as  a  man  to  whom 
Providence  had  not  vouchsafed  the  gift  of  articulate 
pronunciation.  It  was  said  of  him  that  directly  a 
Government  went  out  he  flung  himself  into  a 
hansom  and  drove  about  till  he  got  the  best  place  in 
the  new  Cabinet.  Lord  Granville  told  me  that  on  the 
formation  of  Lord  Palmerston 's  Government  in 
1855  Lord  Palmerston  said  : 

1  There  is  one  thing  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to,  and  that  is,  we  won't  have  Sir  Charles  Wood 
in  the  Cabinet." 

As  he  said  this  the  door  opened  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood  was  announced.  Lord  Granville,  not  wanting 
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to  be  present  at  a  painful  interview,  left  the  room  till 
he  saw  Sir  Charles  Wood  depart.  He  then  went  back 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  who  said  : 

"  Wood  is  going  to  the  India  Board." 
"  I  thought,"  said  Lord  Granville,  "  you  had 
settled  to  leave  him  out." 

"  So  I  did,"  said  Palmerston,  "  but  he  was  so 
nice  in  not  pressing  his  claims  to  the  Admiralty 
that  I  offered  him  the  Board  of  Control !  " 

That  distinguished  body  of  men  who  were  now 
called  "  Peelites,"  including  in  their  ranks  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Graham,  Gladstone,  Sidney  Herbert,  and 
Cardwell,  stood  aloof.  The  new  Ministry  found,  as 
usual,  that  poor  Ireland,  which  had  not  even  David's 
choice  of  "the  sword,  the  famine,  or  the  pestilence," 
was  to  occupy  their  attention.  This  time  it  was  a 
famine  of  terrible  severity.  By  emigration,  famine, 
and  disease  Ireland  lost  two  million  of  her  people. 
Then  came  the  widespread  Revolution  of  1848  : 
*  The  crash  of  Empires  and  the  fall  of  Thrones  " 
beginning  with  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Smith,  to  this  country.  On  the  journey 
the  poor  Queen  was  constantly  praying.  Her 
husband,  fearing  detection,  said  : 

"  Mrs.  Smith,  en  France  on  ne  prie  pas  tant 
en  voyage." 
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A  Provisional  Government  in  Paris  was  followed 

by  the  election,  by  plebiscite,  of  Louis  Napoleon, 

who  was  chosen  President.   Shortly  after  his 

installation  at  the  Elysee  I  was  travelling 

through  Paris  with  my  mother  and  sisters,  who  had 

met  him  in  old  days  at  Wynyard.   He  immediately 

asked  us  to  the  Elyse'e,  and  I  well  remember  the 

conversation  I  had  with  him.    Inviting  us  to  a  ball 

in  the  following  week,  my  sister  said  : 

"  Alas,  sir,  we  shall  be  gone." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  you  may  say  so,  but  in  the 
country  of  Liberte*,  Egalite",  et  Fraternite  I  can 
send  a  company  of  soldiers  to  detain  you." 

After  this  he  was  talking  of  his  pleasant  days  in 
England,  and  my  sister  said  one  of  the  things  one 
would  rather  not  have  said  : 

"  I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  soon  see  you  there  again." 

The  remark  was,  however,  not  so  mal  apropos,  for 
the  next  time  he  came  to  England  was  to  receive 
the  Garter.  It  was  shortly  after  his  marriage,  and  my 
wife1  saw  him  received  by  the  Queen  at  a  great 
party  given  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor. 
My  wife  also  saw  Edgar  Ney,  who  was  one  of  the 
Emperor's  brilliant  suite,  deliberately  turn  his  back 

1  Miss  Mary  Harrington,  only  daughter  of  the  Hon.  George  and 
Lady  Caroline  Barrington.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Grey. 
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on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  refusing  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  recollecting  the  old  Duke's  conduct  to  his 
father,  the  Marshal.  She  stood  in  the  State  drawing- 
room  and  saw  through  the  glass  folding-doors  the 
ceremony  of  the  Emperor's  investiture  with  the 
Garter  by  the  Queen,  and  said  : 

"  Never  will  I  forget  the  triumphant  expression 
on  his  usually  impassive  face." 

One  of  the  finest  sights  she  ever  saw  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Garter  investiture  a  few  years  before, 
when  the  St.  George's  Hall  was  arranged  as  a 
sitting-room  for  the  knights  to  wait  in.  At  one 
massive  oak  table  sat  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  at 
another,  old  Lord  Anglesea,  writing;  while  other 
knights  in  the  magnificent  robes  of  the  Order  paced 
up  and  down. 

Louis  Napoleon  had  married  Mile  Teba,  and 
it  was  said  that  he  had  written  to  the  Queen  :  "  J'ai 
tes  bas  (Te"ba),  donnez  moi  ta  Jarretiere." 

In  the  general  confusion  that  followed  over  the 
Continent,  the  little  Kingdom  of  Belgium  and  the 
great  Kingdom  of  England  held  their  own,  in  spite 
of  revolutions.  The  great  movement  in  England 
was  for  the  Charter  and  its  six  points : 

(1)  Electoral  districts. 

(2)  Manhood  suffrage. 

(3)  Annual  Parliaments. 
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(4)  Ballot. 

(5)  Payment  of  M.P.s. 

(6)  Abolition  of  qualification  of  M.P. 

It  culminated  in  the  monster  meeting  on  April  10, 
in  Kennington. 

The  firmness  and  management  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  were  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  whole 
affair  ended  in  a  fiasco.  A  rebellion  in  Ireland,  of 
which  Smith  O'Brien  was  the  hero,  ended  by  his 
capture  in  a  cabbage  garden. 

In  September  1848,  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  whom 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  chosen  to  be  Leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist Party,  died,  after  a  remarkable  career  of 
success  on  the  Turf,  where  he  had  run  an  enormous 
string  of  horses.  Of  a  great  position,  but  self-willed 
and  arrogant,  his  death  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
Protectionist  cause. 

In  1850  Lord  Palmerston  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  Parliamentary  leader,  and,  after  Peel 
perhaps,  occupied  the  most  prominent  position  at 
that  moment  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  no 
orator  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  and 
never  attempted  to  rival  Pitt,  Fox,  Gladstone,  or 
Bright,  but  few  men  were  more  successful  in  affect- 
ing public  opinion.  His  action  was  monotonous,  and 
he  interjected  an  ah—  ah—  between  each  sentence,  but 
his  easy  colloquial  style  was  telling  on  the  hustings 
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and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  foreign  affairs.  His  sym- 
pathies were  Liberal,  if  not  revolutionary.  He  knew 
how  to  flaunt  the  English  flag  before  the  people  of 
this  country  and  the  rulers  and  despots  of  the 
Continent.  He  was  fearless,  scolded  them  and 
preached  to  them  with  flippant  energy,  and  could  not 
brook  any  interference  with  his  own  rule  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  either  by  his  colleagues  or  by  the 
Court.  This  led  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Queen,  who 
wrote  a  memorandum  on  Lord  Palmerston 's  con- 
duct which  would  have  led  to  a  resignation  had  he 
considered  it  in  any  light  but  "  a  paper  written  in 
anger  by  a  lady."  It  is  related  in  the  Queen's  book 
that,  in  an  interview,  Prince  Albert  had  spoken  to 
Lord  Palmerston  about  the  quarrel,  and  that 
Palmerston  shed  tears.  Lord  Granville  told  me  that 
he  did  not  think  this  improbable,  for  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  wedding,  having  directed  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's attention  to  the  Queen,  who  was  present  in 
the  Royal  pew  in  the  gallery,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
overcome  and  wept. 

His  reception  of  Kossuth,  the  Austrian  patriot, 
added  to  his  unpopularity  at  Court  and  with  his 
colleagues. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  December  1851 — a  day 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty — that 
my  brother  was  dining  at  Lansdowne  House  to  meet 
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Thiers,  Macaulay,  Lord  Aberdeen,  J.  Russell,  and  a 
distinguished  party.  After  dinner  the  servant 
brought  the  Globe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  said 
to  Thiers  : 

"Look,  and  see  what  your  President  has  been 
doing." 

M.  Thiers  took  the  paper  and  found  the  news  of  the 
Coup  d'etat.  The  Cabinet  decided  not  to  recognize 
the  Prince  President,  but  Palmerston  had  already 
desired  Lord  Normanby  to  express  his  approval. 
Palmerston  was  thereupon  dismissed,  and  Lord 
Granville  succeeded  him  as  Foreign  Secretary. 
Many  people  thought  Palmerston's  career  was  at  an 
end,  and  so  cautious  an  observer  as  Disraeli  said  to 
Lord  Derby  : 

'  Yes,  there  was  a  Palmerston." 

He  was  no  doubt  in  the  wrong,  for  Louis  Napoleon 
had  undoubtedly  violated  the  oath  he  swore  to  the 
constitution.  Having  imprisoned,  banished,  and 
shot  his  enemies,  he  now  ruled  by  the  force  of  the 
army.  Palmerston,  however,  bided  his  time. 

The  great  Exhibition  of  1 8  5 1  was  the  product  of 
Prince   Albert's   brain,   and   its   success   will   ever 
reflect  credit  on  him.  He  appointed  as  Com- 
missioners Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Labouchere 
(afterwards  Lord  Taunton),  Sir  R  Peel,  and  others, 
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with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as  their  secretary.  At  the 
first  meeting  a  list  of  the  Committee,  headed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Houghton,  had  been 
submitted  to  him — the  two  greatest  fools  in  Eng- 
land, he  said.  It  was  in  July  1 8  50  that  Peel,  going 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition,  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  killed. 

The  sanguine  expectation  of  universal  peace  and 
prosperity  founded  on  this  concourse  of  the  nations 
in  friendly  rivalry  was,  of  course,  disappointed,  but 
the  idea  was  grand,  though  it  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  war,  which  raged  in  one  quarter  of 
the  globe  or  another  for  twenty-five  years. 

Paxton,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  gardener  at 
Chatsworth,  conceived  the  plan  of  the  Exhibition 
building,  a  huge  palace  of  glass,  now  known  as  the 
Crystal  Palace.  All  sorts  of  disasters  were  prophesied, 
and  Lord  Granville  was  told  that  such  a  structure 
of  glass  could  never  withstand  a  gale  of  wind. 

Sir  G.  Airy,  the  great  astronomer,  reassured  him, 
and  proved  that  the  quantity  of  solid  air  surrounding 
such  a  building  would  ward  off  any  danger  from 
that  cause.  Those  who  now  see  the  Palace  on  the 
hill  at  Sydenham  will  appreciate  the  force  of  Sir  G. 
Airy's  science,  and  those  who  saw  the  opening 
ceremony,  when  •  30,000  people  were  assembled 
under  its  roof,  will  remember  it  to  their  dying 
day. 
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In  1852  England  was  almost  in  a  panic,  an  in- 
vasion of  England  being  spoken  of.  Palmerston's 
opportunity  came,  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
Peelites,  he  turned  out  Lord  John  Russell 
two  months  after  his  own  dismissal  from  the  Foreign 
Office.  In  the  same  month  of  February,  1852,  Lord 
Derby  formed  a  Government — with  the  exception 
of  'Disraeli  and  himself,  a  "  Cabinet  of  Cyphers." 
Disraeli  entered  office  for  the  first  time,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  House  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Derby  intended  to  try  Pro- 
tection. An  anecdote  will  illustrate  Disraeli's  views 
on  the  question  at  that  time. 

Mr.  James  Clay,  a  Radical  M.P.,  and  friend  of  his, 
was  talking  to  him  of  Protection,  and  said,  "It  is  as 
dead  as  Lazarus."  "Yes,  and  stinketh,"  said  Disraeli. 

On  September  14  of  this  year  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  died  peacefully  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
at  Walmer.  No  man  had  ever  held  such  a  place  in 
the  country.  As  a  statesman  he  was  in  the  lowest 
rank,  but  notwithstanding  his  prejudices  and  his 
faults  all  the  world  knew  he  was  honest,  straight- 
forward, and  determined  to  do  what  he  thought 
right.  He  was  single-minded,  loved  truth,  what  he 
thought  was  his  duty,  and  had  spent  his  long  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  His  affections  and  friend- 
ships were  warm  and  true.  He  was  known  as  "  The 
Iron  Duke,"  and  no  child  but  knew  his  bent  figure, 
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his  eagle  nose,  his  white  trousers,  and  his  military 
salute.  Nobody  could  ever  have  drunk  so  deeply  of 
success  and  fame  and  fortune.  His  burial  was  one 
such  as  this  country  has  rarely  seen — "  the  conqueror 
of  a  hundred  fights." 

It  was  Disraeli's  lot  to  move  an  address  on  his 
death,  and  his  speech  would  have  passed  as  a  good 
one  had  not  the  sub-editor  of  the  Globe^  Mr. 
O'Dowd,  and  Mr.  Blackett,  who  were  present,  both 
been,  unfortunately  for  him,  struck  by  a  vague 
remembrance  of  having  seen  the  speech  before. 
After  some  research  they  found  that  Disraeli  had 
condescended  to  take  the  whole  of  his  speech  word 
for  word  from  a  review  by  Thiers  of  General  St. 
Cyr's  Memoirs,  which  had  been  fully  reported  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  The  speeches  appeared  in  parallel 
columns,  and  the  Globe  said  that  the  Duke  had  met 
with  much  blessing  in  his  life,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
his  death  to  have  the  insult  offered  him  of  his  eulogy 
being  taken  from  a  Frenchman's  speech  over  a 
French  marshal.1 

1  As  these  paragraphs  originally  stood  Disraeli's  speech  was  stated 
to  have  been  taken  word  for  word  from  "  a  speech  of  Thiers  over 
the  grave  of  General  St.  Cyr,"  and  the  Globe  was  said  to  have 
referred  to  him  as  a  "  third-rate  French  marshal,"  upon  which 
Lord  Acton,  in  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  Foreword,  makes  the 
following  comments  :  "  I  think  it  was  a  review  of  St.  Cyr's  Memoirs, 
published  during  his  life,  not  a  speech  at  his  death.  And  he  was  not 
a  third-rate  French  marshal.  Napoleon,  who  did  not  like  him,  con- 
sidered that  he  and  Massena  were  the  two  ablest  of  his  marshals.  Of 
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The  following  epigram  appeared  the  next  day  in 
that  paper  : 

In  singing  Great  Wellington's  praise 
Dizzy  s  truth  and  his  grief  both  appear. 
For  he  let  fall  a  great  flood  of  "  tears  " 
Which  was  certainly  meant  for  "sincere" 

The  new  Parliament,  which  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  House  built  by  Barry  in  November  1 852,  wel- 
comed back  Macaulay,  who  had  been  defeated  in 
1847  and  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  the  con- 
stituency of  Edinburgh. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  in  connection  with  his 
election.  While  standing  on  the  hustings,  side  by 
side  with  his  opponent,  he  was  violently  hit  by  a 
dead  cat.  The  man  who  threw  it  immediately 
apologized,  saying  he  had  meant  it  for  his  opponent. 

"  Well,"  said   Macaulay,  good-naturedly,  "  I 
wish  you  had  meant  it  for  me,  and  struck  him." 

For  the  first  time,  Robert  Lowe  now  entered 
English  political  life :  a  scholar  of  high  culture,  a 
quaint  combination  of  a  Tory  and  a  Radical,  not 
knowing  which  he  despised  most ;  a  severe  Parlia- 

Massena  he  said,  '  II  a  des  talents  militaires  devant  lesquels  il 
faut  se  prosterner ' ;  of  Gouvion  St.  Cyr :  '  Dans  la  guerre  de"- 
fensive  il  est  notre  maitre  a  tous  ;  dans  1'offensive,  je  le  vaux!' 
Thiers,  who  was  then  in  England  and  saw  Hayward  about  it,  no 
doubt  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  the  article.  But  many  believe  that 
it  was  written  by  Armand  Carrel." 
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mentary  critic,  and,  in  opposition,  an  effective 
speaker. 

Charles  Villiers  brought  forward  a  confirmation 
of  the  Corn  Laws  which  was  carried  by  the  voice  of 
all  but  fifty-three  irreconcilables,  who  were  hereafter 
known  as  the  "  Cannon  Balls." 1 

Then  came  Mr.  Disraeli's  Budget :  a  reduction  of 
malt  duty,  and  increase  of  house  duty.  He  made  a 
magnificent  speech,  animated  by  all  the  strength  of 
desperation.  He  assailed  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  with  bitter  virulence. 
He  should  learn,  he  said,  that  "  petulance  is  not 
sarcasm,  and  that  insolence  is  not  invective."  It 
had  been  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  with- 
draw his  Budget,  as  Pitt  and  Wood  had  done,  and 
in  alluding  to  this  said  : 

'  Though  I  cannot  soar  to  the  fame  of  one, 
I  will  not  sink  to  the  degradation  of  the  other." 

It  was  two  in  the  morning  when  he  sat  down,  and 
then  one  greater  than  he  arose.  Mr.  Gladstone 
bounded  on  the  floor  amidst  a  storm  of  cheers  such 
as  the  walls  of  Parliament  had  never  heard.  His 
oration  in  a  single  day  doubled  his  influence  in 
Parliament  and  his  popularity  in  the  country,  and 
the  House  remained  spellbound  for  two  more  hours 

1  A  nickname  for  the  hard-headed  remnant  of  the  Protectionist 
Party  in  England. 
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to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  shatter  into  fragments  all  the 
financial  proposals  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  House 
divided  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Government  of  Lord  Derby  was  found  to  be  in  a 
minority  of  19.  "An  unpleasant  day  for  crossing  to 
Osborne,"  said  Disraeli,  as  the  cold  morning  broke 
over  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  a  few  days  Lord  Aberdeen  composed  his 
Coalition  Government.  He  began  life  in  diplomacy 
as  attache  to  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
1 802,  and  was  still  a  young  man  when  employed  in  a 
mission  to  induce  Austria  to  treat  with  Napoleon. 
He  was  present  at  Leipzig,  was  Foreign  Secretary  in 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Cabinet  of  1827—28,  was 
Colonial  Secretary  to  Peel  in  1834  and  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1841  ;  was  an  advocate  of  Free  Trade 
and  was  now  the  leader  of  the  Peelite  Party  :  the 
only  politician,  as  Gladstone  told  me,  who  was  with- 
out suspicion  of  anybody. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  embraced  that  dis- 
tinguished knot  of  men  who  were  then  called 
Peelites.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  Lord  J.  Russell 
became  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Palmerston  Home 
Secretary,  and  Gladstone,  upon  whom  many  eyes 
were  fixed,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was 
already  known  as  an  able  debater  and  a  scholar,  "  a 
young  man  of  unblemished  character  and  of  dis- 
tinguished Parliamentary  talents." 
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In  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  speech  he  ever 
made,  in  1867,  he  describes  his  early  career  and 
conversion  to  Liberalism  : 

"  I  was  bred  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
name  of  Canning ;  every  influence  connected 
with  that  name  governed  the  first  political  im- 
pressions of  my  childhood  and  my  youth.  Follow- 
]ing  Mr.  Canning,  I  rejoiced  in  the  removal  of 
religious  disabilities  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  and  in  the  great  and  truly  British  tone  he 
gave  to  our  policy  abroad.  Following  Mr. 
Canning,  I  rejoiced  in  the  opening  he  boldly  and 
wisely  made  towards  the  establishment  of  free 
commercial  interchange  between  nations." 

Turning  to  the  Liberal  Benches,  he  continued  : 

"  I  came  among  you  an  outcast  from  those  with 
whom  I  associated,  driven  from  their  ranks  by  the 
(slow  and  resistless  forces  of  conviction.  I  came 
among  you  in  forma  pauperis.  I  had  nothing  to 
offer  you  but  faithful  and  honourable  service." 

He  became  a  Free  Trader  J  with  Peel.  When  he 
turned  out  Disraeli  in  1852  he  established  his 

1  In  Sir  Algernon  West's  One  City  and  Many  Men  there  appears 
the  following  anecdote  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  conversion 
to  Free  Trade  :  "  When  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  some  Chinese  dispatches  came  before  him,  in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  that  country  said  that  the  ships  of  foreign  devils 
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reputation  as  the  greatest  living  orator.  His  clear, 
silvery  voice,  his  fiery  energy,  his  pathos  and  his 
gleaming  eyes,  took  possession  of  the  House  :  his 
fluency  was  possibly  too  great,  his  flow  of  eloquence 
was  overwhelming.  His  exuberant  rush  of  words 
laid  him  open  to  Dizzy's  sarcasm  that  he  was 
"  airing  his  vocabulary."  He  had  grown  into 
Liberalism  by  degrees. 

His  first  step  was  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade, 
and  in  his  protest  against  the  Neapolitan  prisons  he 
sounded,  as  Garibaldi  said,  "  the  first  note  of 
Italian  liberty." 


should  not  be  admitted  into  their  ports ;  '  but,'  he  added,  '  some 
of  these  ships  were  laden  with-  corn,  and  it  would  be  madness  to 
exclude  from  their  ports  what  would  cheapen  the  food  of  the  people.' 
This  Oriental  wisdom  led  him  to  the  study  of  this  great  problem,  and 
he  became,  as  he  remained  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  a  staunch  Free 
Trader." 


Chapter  V 

FOR  nearly  forty  years   England  had  been  at 
peace   in    Europe,   but    now  the  war  clouds 
were  rolling  up  and  were  soon  to  burst  in  the 
East.  Turkey  was  sick  ;  Russia  was  aggressive,  and, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  England  determined  to  assist  in 
quelling    her — with    what    sacrifices,    with 
what  loss  of  lives  and  treasure,  and  with 
what  results  a  study  of  the  Crimean  War  will  show. 
The  diplomatic  negotiations  about  the  holy  places 
were  long.   They  took  place  when  Palmerston  was, 
of  all  places  in  this  world  at  such  a  time,  at  the  Home 
Office.    Lord  John   Russell  was  contemplating  a 
Reform  Bill,  when  it  was  suddenly  announced  that 
Lord  Palmerston  had  resigned  on  an  alleged 
difference  on  the  Bill.    The  Russian  Fleet 
destroyed  the  Turkish  Army  at  Sinope,  and  Pal- 
merston, who  had  withdrawn  his  resignation,  was  all 
for   hostilities.    The   Cabinet  was   divided — Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  shrunk  from  war — 
but  the  war  party,  with  Lord  Palmerston,  carried 
the  day. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  in  his  history  of  the  Crimean  War, 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  Cabinet  being  asleep 
when  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  determined 
upon.  The  real  story  is  that  the  decision  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Crimea  had  already  been  resolved 
on,  but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Minister  for  the 
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Colonies  (for  at  that  time  the  Minister  for  the 
Colonies  was  also  Minister  for  War),  was  so  prolix 
in  reading  out  his  dispatches  that  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet  doubtless  were  overcome  with 
sleep. 

On  September  19  the  English,  French,  and 
Turkish  Army  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Crimea,  and  on  the  2oth  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
resulted  in  a  glorious  victory  for  the  allies. 

This  victory  was  not  followed  up.  Lord  Lyons, 
in  after  years,  told  me  himself  that  on  the  night  of 
the  victory  at  the  Alma  he  had  met  Lord  Raglan 
on  the  River  Katcha,  who  had  said  he  was  anxious 
to  push  on  to  Sevastopol  but  St.  Arnaud  said  the 
French  were  tired.  He  could  not  account  for  it  in 
any  other  way  but  on  the  supposition  that  St.  Arnaud 
was  very  ill.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, Sir  E.  Lyons  (as  Lord  Lyons  then  was)  and 
Lord  Raglan  visited  him  and  found  him  a  dying 
man.  On  the  Sunday  morning  following  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  it  was  announced  in  the  streets  and 
pulpits  of  England  that  our  troops  had  taken 
Sevastopol,  but  it  was  not  so.  Our  Army  was  com- 
manded by  brave,  but  old,  men  ;  and  now  followed 
(what  was  considered  a  fine  bit  of  strategy)  the 
greatest  of  all  the  blunders  that  our  commanders 
made  in  this  unhappy  war — the  flank  march  to 
Balaclava.  This  gave  time  to  the  Russians,  and  they 
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did  not  neglect  it.  A  new  school  of  engineers  had 
arisen,  and  Todleben  had  fortified  Sevastopol  with 
more  than  the  skill  of  a  Vauban.  The  supposed 
object  of  Lord  Raglan's  flank  march  was  to  secure 
communication  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  little 
land-locked  harbour  called  Balaclava.  Here  the 
British,  Turkish,  and  French  Army  sat  down 
and  wasted  the  precious  autumn  months  before 
Sevastopol. 

When  the  Russian  Fleet  was  sunk  to  prevent  the 
ingress  into  their  harbour  of  the  allies'  ships,  our 
commander  undertook  a  long  siege  without  investing 
the  town. 

On  October  25  the  Russians,  moving  up  the 
valley  of  Balaclava,  carried  the  Turkish  advanced 
posts.  By  a  mistaken  order  600  English  cavalry 
were  ordered  to  charge  the  Russian  guns,  and  of  the 
600  only  190  came  back.  Lord  Cardigan,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry,  betook  himself  to  his  yacht 
and  sneered  at  Nolan  for  uttering  his  death  shriek 
as  he  was  shot.  Blundering  and  loss  of  temper  had 
cost  the  English  in  twenty  minutes  the  loss  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  light  cavalry,  but  it  is  needless  here 
to  go  over  the  sad  stories  of  how  all  these  blunders 
and  calamities  occurred.  There  were  mistakes  and 
scandals  nearly  approaching  to  crimes,  but  for 
their  origin,  existence,  and  explanation  you  must 
read  Kinglake's  Crimean  War.  On  November  5 
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the   Battle   of  Inkerman   took    place.    As    Punch 

wrote : 

Remember,  Remember, 

The  $th  of  November — 

Gunpowder,  Treason,  and  Plot : 

When  John,  Pat,  and  Sandy 

Met  General  Liprandi, 

And  a  jolly  good  licking  he  got. 

A  terrible  slaughter  ;  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  combat ; 
a  battle  of  brave  soldiers.  After  the  battles  of 
Balaclava  and  Inkerman  things  went  rapidly  from 
bad  to  worse.  Neglect  of  the  commonest  pre- 
cautions had  almost  brought  famine  on  our  troops. 
Disorder,  confusion,  and  death  were  universal. 

'  Tell  the  Government,  when  you  get  back,"  said 
a  distinguished  officer  in  command  of  a  ragged  com- 
pany of  Guards  to  me,  "  that  they  are  leaving  us 
here  to  starve."  Men  were  dying  like  rotten  sheep.1 

1  Sir  Algernon,  in  his  Recollections — 1832—1886,  says :  "  I  was 
longing  to  go  out,  at  least,  to  see  the  scene  of  war.  Walking  along 
Piccadilly  with  these  thoughts,  I  came  across  Frederick  Cadogan, 
who  told  me  he  was  being  sent  out  by  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  to  establish  communication  from  the  seat  of  war  by  means 
of  a  submarine  cable  ;  that  he  was  going  overland,  and  that,  if  I 
liked,  wherever  he  had  to  have  carriages,  he  could  take  me.  I  jumped 
at  the  proposal,  but,  curiously  enough,  the  very  next  day  Lord 
Ebury  sent  for  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  out  to  the  Crimea  and 
administer  the  fund  which  was  being  raised  for  our  soldiers.  I  felt 
that  after  the  arrangement  I  had  made  with  Frederick  Cadogan  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  throw  him  over,  and  I  therefore,  with  genuine 
sorrow  and  regret,  declined  an  offer  which  I  could  not  but  consider 
very  flattering." 
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The  62nd  Regiment  had  come  out  1 1 80  strong,  and 
were  not  forty  when  they  re-embarked.  I  must 
quote  from  my  Crimean  diary  this  extract : 

"  At  the  Guards*  camp — how  changed  from 
those  Guards  I  had  seen  leave  ten  months  ago  in 
all  the  pride  of  power,  glory,  and  health  ! — of  the 
thirty  officers  of  the  Scots  Foot  Guards  I  had 
shaken  hands  with  in  London  on  their  departure 
six  were  left ;  220  men  out  of  880  who  left  cheer- 
ing and  cheery,  singing  and  well  dressed  (to  say 
nothing  of  reinforcements)  were  now  dirty,  dull, 
unshaven  :  some  in  caps  and  some  in  bearskins. 
Though  the  officers  had  their  tents,  the  men,  poor 
fellows,  were  hardly  ever  even  dry." 

The  hospitals  at  Constantinople  were  in  a  dreadful 
state  ;  but  when  I  reached  that  city  in  December 
a  noble  body  of  ladies — Miss  Nightingale,  Miss 
Stanley,  and  others — were  working  marvels  in  bring- 
ing order  out  of  chaos.  Meanwhile  the  dreary  siege 
was  going  on.  Transports  broke  down,  cholera 
began,  and  horses  were  starved.  Is  it  strange  that 
the  temper  of  the  English  people  was  slowly  giving 
way  ?  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  an  incapable 
War  Minister ;  Lord  J.  Russell  urged  Lord 
Palmerston's  being  War  Minister  ;  Lord  Aberdeen 
refused  ;  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  for  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Palmerston 
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opposed  ;  Lord  J.  Russell  resigned  ;  the  Coalition 
Government  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  1 57.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  prophecy  came  true  :  "  Coalitions  have 
always  found  that  their  triumphs  are  brief."  The 
great  Coalition  Government  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen thus  came  to  an  end.  Both  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  J.  Russell  now  attempted  to  form  Govern- 
ments, but  failed  ;  and  on  February  9  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  to  the  delight  of  the  country,  became  Prime 
Minister  in  a  Whig  Cabinet. 

The  Czar  Nicholas,  broken-hearted,  died — the 
Alma  had  killed  him,  as  Austerlitz  had  killed  Pitt. 
At  the  beginning  of  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Lord  J. 
Russell  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  Plenipotentiary,  but, 
failing  in  his  negotiations  for  peace,  he  retired  from 
the  Ministry.  Mr.  Bright's  condemnation  of  the 
War  was  embodied  in  language  the  most  touching 
and  beautiful.  Two  quotations  will  suffice  : 

'  The  Angel  of  Death  has  been  abroad  through- 
out the  land  ;  you  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of 
his  wings.  There  is  no  one,  as  when  the  first-born 
were  slain  of  old,  to  sprinkle  with  blood  the  lintel 
and  the  two  sideposts  of  our  doors,  that  He  may 
spare  and  pass  on  ;  He  takes  his  victims  from  the 
castle  of  the  noble,  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  and 
the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  it  is  on  behalf 
of  all  these  classes  that  I  make  this  solemn  appeal." 
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He  winds  up  a  beautiful  speech  on  December  22, 
1854: 

"  Even  if  I  were  alone,  if  my  voice  were  the 
solitary  one  raised  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the 
clamour  of  a  venal  Press,  I  should  have  the  con- 
solation I  have  to-night,  and  which  I  trust  will  be 
mine  to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence,  the 
priceless  consolation,  that  no  word  of  mine  has 
tended  to  promote  the  squandering  of  my 
country's  treasure  or  the  spilling  of  one  single 
drop  of  my  country's  blood." 

As  private  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the 
Admiralty,  I  well  recollect  decyphering  a  telegram 
in  June  in  which  it  was  said  Lord  Lyons  bears  up 
wonderfully,  "  notwithstanding  his  irreparable  loss." 
I  felt  sure  that  the  meaning  was  Lord  Raglan's 
death,  and  so  it  was,  and  I  was  the  first  to  learn  it ; 
as  in  later  years  I  was  the  first  to  hear,  in  the  same 
way,  of  General  Barnard's,  General  Anson's,  Lord 
Elgin's,  and  Lady  Canning's  deaths.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  with  Lord  Panmure  at  the  War  Office,  put 
new  vigour  into  the  War.  General  Simpson  was 
immediately  selected  as  successor  to  Lord  Raglan, 
and  an  incident  illustrative  of  Scotch  jobbery 
followed,  which  would  have  been  amusing  had  it 
not  been  scandalous.  Lord  Panmure  telegraphed  to 
General  Simpson  in  the  Crimea,  "  You  are  appointed 
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Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army.    Take 

care  of  Doub ."  Here  the  message  broke  down. 

Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  told  how  that  the  engineer  and 
artillery  officers  were  all  immediately  assembled  to 
find  out  in  what  part  of  the  works  "  Doub  "  was,  and 
where  an  attack  was  probably  to  take  place.  In  the 
meantime  the  telegraph  began  to  work  again,  and 
the  message  was  completed,  which  was  "  Take  care 
of  Doubiggin."  Now,  Doubiggin  was  a  cousin  of 
Lord  Panmure's. 

Sardinia  now  joined  the  alliance,  and  the  Russians 
were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tchernaya.  On  June  7 
the  English  and  French  assaulted  the  outworks  with 
success,  but  on  the  1 8th  the  allies  were  repulsed  and 
all  the  prospects  looked  gloomy  again.  On  Sep- 
tember 8  another  joint  attack  was  made.  The  French 
succeeded,  the  English  failed,  but  in  the  night  the 
Russians  retreated  across  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol 
and  left  us  the  prize  of  a  year's  siege — a  heap  of 
blackened  ruins.  On  March  30,  1856,  peace  was 
arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Thus  a  war  which 
had  cost  numberless  lives  of  brave  men, 
countless  reputations,  broken  hearts,  and  seas 
of  tears,  had  come  to  an  end.  The  pecuniary  cost 
alone  amounted  to  over  £79,000,000.  What  had  it 
gained  ? 

"  Why^  that  I  cannot  tell"  said  he, 

"  But  'twas  a  famous  victory"        (Southey) 
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In  the  Baltic,  Sir  C.  Napier,  in  185*4,  who  had 
bragged  of  "  Westminster  Abbey  or  Hell,"  had  done 
nothing.  In  1855  Admiral  Dundas  had  done  little 
more.  It  was  when  staying  with  his  fleet  in  the  Baltic 
that  I  heard  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sevastopol. 


Chapter  VI 

THE  interest  of  the  country  was  absorbed  by 
the  War,  and  the  peace,  and  nothing  much 
happened     in    Parliament     beyond    an    un- 
successful attempt  to  establish  life  peerages,  and  a 
Bill  for  making  divorce  easy,  which  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  1857  we  had  a  war  in  China  and  a  war  in 

Persia.    On   the   question   of  the  China  War  the 

_          Government  was  beaten  on  March  16,  and 

Lord  Palmerston  decided  upon  a  dissolution. 

Then  came  a  great  beating  of  the  British  drum, 

great  waving  of  the  British  flag,  and  Palmerston  was 

returned  by  a  large  majority,  Bright,  Milner-Gibson, 

and  Cobden — representatives  of  the  peace  party — 

all  losing  their  seats. 

The  Persian  War  and  the  China  War  came  to  an 
end,  and  became  mere  trifling  incidents  in  com- 
parison with  the  news  that  reached  England  in 
June  1857  of  the  Indian  Mutiny — for  all  the  sad 
details  of  which  you  should  read  Kaye's  History  of 
the  Sepoy  War. 

While  the  Mutiny  was  still  unchecked  Lord 
Palmerston  introduced  a  Bill  which  was  to  transfer 
the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Crown,  but  before  it  passed  an 
incident  occurred  which  drove  Palmerston  from 
office. 
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On  January  14,  1858,  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on  his 
way  to  the  opera.  In  Paris  it  was  stated  that 
the  bombs  were  made,  and  the  plan  hatched, 
by  men  in  this  country.  The  French  colonels  talked 
of  reprisals  ;  the  French  Ambassador  wrote  letters, 
and  Palmerston  introduced  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  conspiracy.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
truckling  to  France  ;  Milner-Gibson  opposed  it,  and 
it  is  related  how  that  Lord  Derby,  strolling  into  the 
House,  saw  his  opportunity,  sent  for  Disraeli — who 
had  supported  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill — and 
desired  him  to  join  the  peace  party,  with  the  result 
that  Palmerston  was  beaten  by  nineteen  votes. 
Before  resigning  he  announced  the  taking  of  Canton, 
and  then  made  way  for  Lord  Derby,  with  Disraeli 
as  his  Chancellor  of  Exchequer. 

The  Government  were  in  a  minority,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli's  skill  alone  kept  them  in  office  till  the  end 
of  the  session. 

It  was  in  this  session  that  Lord  J.  Russell 
carried  his  Bill  for  the  Admission  of  Jews  to 
Parliament.  Ten  times  since  1833  had  it  been 
carried  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  now  at  last  gave  way,  and 
Baron  Rothschild  took  his  seat  on  July  26,  1858. 

The  property  qualification  which  was  necessary 
for  members  of  Parliament  was  abolished  in  this 
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year   by  a  Bill   introduced  by  Locke-King.    This 
was  one  of  the  points  of  the  Charter  of  1848. 

There  had  long  been  disorder  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  Sir  E.  Bulwer,  who  was  now  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  sent  out  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary.  The  result 
of  his  mission  was  the  cession  of  these  islands  to 
Greece,  who  afterwards  deposed  their  King  and 
chose  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  his  stead.  In 
February  1859  Disraeli  introduced  a  Reform  Bill 
full  of  fancy  franchises.  He  was  beaten  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  after  a  dissolution  the 
Government  were  thrown  out  on  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  proposed  by  Lord  Hartington,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  for  the  first 
time  thus  brought  into  prominence.  Lord  Granville 
was  desired  to  form  a  Government,  but  failed  in 
his  attempt,  and  Lord  Palmerston  again  (for  the 
second  time)  became  Prime  Minister,  Lord  John 

Russell  being  at  the  Foreign  Office,   Mr. 

Gladstone  at  the  Exchequer,  Sir  G.  Cornwall 
Lewis  at  the  Home  Office,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  at 
the  India  Office  (of  whom  I  have  spoken  before  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Russell's 
Government)  ;  Sir  Charles,  however,  now  had  the 
tremendous  task  before  him  of  rebuilding  the  fabric 
of  our  Indian  Government,  which  had  collapsed 
during  the  Mutiny.  This  he  did  with  great  success, 
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as  you  will  see  if  you  read  the  history  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. 

France  and  Austria  were  now  at  war.  At  home 
Lord  J.  Russell  introduced  a  Reform  Bill,  but  the 
interest  of  the  country  was  absorbed  by  the  new  war 
abroad  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  a  keen  re- 
former, so  the  Bill  was  dropped  and  the  country  had 
time  to  contemplate,  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  the 
victories  of  Garibaldi,  the  triumphs  of  Cavour,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Italian  Kingdom  in  1861. 

The  session  of  1860  was  made  famous  by  the 
Budget  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  unrivalled  mastery 
of  detail,  his  commanding  eloquence,  which 
invested  even  dry  financial  statements  with 
interest,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  such  a  work.  His 
deeply  sympathetic  character,  his  rapid  compre- 
hension and  appreciation  of  all  subjects,  made  him 
a  model  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Cobden  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  negotiator  with 
the  French  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  a  Commer- 
cial Treaty.  On  February  10  Mr.  Gladstone  intro- 
duced his  Budget,  which  was  interwoven  with  the 
arrangements  already  made,  but  not  ratified,  with 
the  French  nation.  The  number  of  articles  on  the 
customs  tariffs,  which  Peel  had  reduced  from  1163 
to  460,  was  now  further  brought  down  to  48.  Mr. 

1  Sir  Charles    Wood's  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs  from 
1859-1866,  by  Algernon  West. 
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Gladstone  also  attempted  a  repeal  of  the  paper 
duties,  in  disregard  of  a  counter-proposal  to  repeal 
the  tea  duties.  By  enormous  labour  he  completed 
the  Treaty,  and,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition,  he 
carried  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  Lord  Lyndhurst,  now  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  persuaded  the  Lords  to  throw  it 
out  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine. 

While  the  debate  was  proceeding  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  Derby  wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  asking :  "  Is  it  to  be  tea  and  turn  out  ? "  Lord 
Palmerston  wrote  back :  "  No,  paper  and  stationary." 

This,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  was  a 
"  gigantic  innovation,"  for  they  never  interfere  in 
a  Money  Bill  and  cannot  impose  taxation  ;  but  it 
was  known  that  it  only  meant  a  delay  of  a  year,  and 
no  serious  consequences  ensued.  In  the  following 
year  the  paper  duties  were  repealed,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone included  all  the  propositions  of  his  Budget  in 
one  Bill,  so  that  the  Lords  had  either  to  accept  or 
reject  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  1 86 1  a  Civil  War  broke  out  in 

America.   The  Southern  states,  fearing  the  abolition 

of  Slavery,  tried  to  secede  from  the  Union  ; 

and  then,  "  commingled  with  the  gloom  of 

imminent  war,"  came,  on  December  14,  the  death 

of  the  Prince  Consort,  followed  by  the  news  of  Lady 

Canning's  death  in  India. 
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The  war  produced  a  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire, 
but  with  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face  not  a 
word  came  from  Lancashire  for  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  slave  states. 

Sidney,  then  Lord  Herbert,  had  died  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Sir  James  Graham 
followed  him.  Lord  Dalhousie,  Elgin,  and  Canning 
had  gone  before — a  body  of  men  strong  enough  in 
themselves,  in  all  the  gifts  of  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  of  eloquence,  to  have  equipped  a  Cabinet  for  the 
service  of  their  country. 

The    American  War,    and    consequent    cotton 
famine  ;  the  "  Trent  "  affair,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  Americans   arresting  the  Southern 
Ambassadors  (Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell) 
in  a  British  mail  steamer  and  led  to  a  dispatch  of 
troops  to  Canada,  made  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Budget  for  this  year  less  bright  than  before. 
But  the  French  Treaty  was  bearing  fruit,  and  our 
export  trade  with  that  country  had  increased  with 
gigantic  strides.   But  no  diminution  of  taxation  was 
possible  until  the  following  year,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, while  giving  relief  to  the  taxpayer,  tried  in 
vain  to  tax  so-called  charities.    His  two  succeeding 
Budgets  were  little  more  than  repetitions. 
In  each  year,  by  economy  in  expenditure  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  was  enabled  to  make 
great  reductions,  bringing  down  the  Income  Tax 
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to  fourpence  in  the  pound,  and  reducing  thetea  and 
sugar  duties.  Quiet  reigned  in  the  land — 
undisturbed  even  by  the  visit  of  the  great 

Italian  patriot  Garibaldi. 

The  growth  of  wealth,  the  prospects  of  peace,  the 

lightness  of  fiscal  burdens,  all  produced  this  lull, 
which,  in  October  of  1 865,  was  disturbed  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  ripe 

age  of  eighty-one.  I  well  recollect  Sir  Charles  Wood, 

a  man  of  great  shrewdness,  saying  to  me  at  the  time  : 

"  No  more  quiet  or  peace  for  us." 

Lord  Russell  succeeded  Lord  Palmerston  as 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Clarendon  going  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  Parliament  had  arrived  at  its  dis- 
solution, and  the  Government  gained  a  large  increase 
of  support  at  the  polls.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  has  been 
shown  before,  was  rejected  at  Oxford,  and  was 
elected  at  Lancashire — a  freer  man,  for,  as  he  said, 
he  was  now  "  unmuzzled."  There  were  some  minor 
changes  in  the  Ministry :  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
became  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr. 
Goschen — a  young  man  who,  after  university 
success,  had  written  a  book  which  few  people  ever 
read  and  fewer  still  understood,  on  Foreign  Ex- 
changes— was  put  straight  into  the  Cabinet  by  Lord 
Russell. 

Things  seemed  to  have  gone  wrong  since  Lord 
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Palmerston's  death.   A  financial  crisis  had  occurred 
(Black  Monday)  when  Overend  and  Gurney 
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suspended  payment,  and  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  was  suspended  ;  a  terrible  scourge  of  plague 
had  also  fallen  on  our  cattle.  There  had  been  an 
outbreak  cruelly  put  down  in  Jamaica  by  Governor 
Eyre.  Ireland,  too,  was  restless  ;  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  was  suspended.  Lord  Russell's  Reform  Bill 
provoked  serious  opposition,  and  a  number  of 
weak-kneed  Liberals  found  their  way  into  what 
Bright  likened  to  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  They  were 
of  no  importance  or  weight,  but  they  took  Mr.  R. 
Lowe  into  their  cave :  a  man  of  great  intellect,  of 
keen  power  of  sarcasm,  and  a  certain  nervous  and 
incisive  manner  of  speaking  which,  in  attack,  was 
very  telling. 

All  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone — which  rose 
to  its  height  on  this  occasion,  eclipsing  even  that  of 
Mr.  Bright — could  not  save  the  Government  from 
defeat,  and  they  resigned  on  June  6,  1866. 

So  ended  the  long  career  of  John  Russell.  Born 
in  the  Whig  purple,  he  died  in  it ;  born  a  Reformer, 
he  died  as  a  Reformer.  The  opening  of  his  career 
was  illumined  by  the  passing  of  Lord  Grey's  Reform 
Bill,  in  which  he  took  so  great  a  share  ;  the  ending  of 
his  career  was  clouded  by  the  failure  to  pass  his  own 
Reform  Bill  of  1866.  "The  Reform  banner,"  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the  greatest  of  all  his  great 
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speeches,  "  had  drooped  over  their  sinking  heads, 
but  would  rise  again  and  catch  the  eye  of  heaven 
and  be  borne  by  the  hands  of  a  triumphant  people 
to  a  certain  and  not  far  distant  victory." 

Lord  Derby  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  and,  much 
against  his  will,  formed  a  Government.  Disraeli 
was  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Cran- 
borne  at  the  India  Office,  Mr.  Walpole,  Home 
Secretary.  They  had  hardly  taken  their  seats  when 
the  country  was  alive  with  Reform  agitation.  A 
meeting  in  Hyde  Park  was  prohibited,  but  the 
populace  pushed  down  the  rails  and  held  it.  Walpole 
resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  G. 
Hardy. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  telegraph  cable 
was  safely  laid  between  this  country  and  America. 
On  a  dark  and  gloomy  night  a  great  explo- 
sion took  place  at  the  House  of  Detention  in 
Clerkenwell,  where  some  Fenian  prisoners  were  in 
custody,  and  houses  were  wrecked  ;  but  some  inkling 
had  been  given  to  the  authorities  and  the  prisoners 
did  not  escape.  The  exploders  were  discovered  and 
hanged. 

Parliament  met  in  February  and  Disraeli  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  Reform  question  by  way  of  resolu- 
tions. This  attempt  was  soon  abandoned,  and  he 
promised  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill.  Then  came 
news  of  the  resignations  of  Lords  Cranborne  and 
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Carnarvon  and  General  Peel.    The  reasons  were 
given  by  Sir  John  Pakington  in  a  speech  to  his 
constituents,  which  provoked  great  merriment  at  the 
time.    It  appeared  that  Disraeli,  with  an  eye  to  any 
eventuality,  had  prepared  two  Bills — one  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  other.  The  more  moderate  one 
was  explained  to  his  colleagues  on  February  25. 
Seeing  it  coldly  received,  he  produced  the  more 
comprehensive   one,   which   was   explained   to   his 
remaining  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  ten  minutes 
before  he  had  to  explain  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Bill  was  known  afterwards  as  "  the  ten  minutes 
Bill."  It  was  entirely  remodelled  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
behest.   As  John  S.  Mill  said:  "Disraeli  offers  his 
Reform  Bill  to  the  householders  of  the  country,  and 
they  say,  '  thank  you,  Mr.  Gladstone.' '     Had  the 
county  franchise  been  assimilated  to  the  borough 
franchise  the  Bill  would  have  been  a  good  one,  but 
this  was  to  follow.     *  We  must  now,"  said  Lowe, 
"  at  least  educate  our  new  masters."  Fenian  troubles, 
the  taking  of  Chester  Castle  by  them,  and  the  results 
of  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  occupied  the  rest  of 
the  session  of  1867.     At  a  banquet  at  Edinburgh 
Disraeli  informed  his  friends  that  he  had  for  many 
years  been  a  Reformer,  but  he  had  had  to  educate 
his  Party  :  and  so  he  accounted  for  the  Bill  he  had 
passed,  which  Lord  Derby  had  called  "  a  leap  in 
the  dark." 
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In  February  Lord  Derby  became  seriously  ill, 
and  though  he  recovered  he  took  the  warning  and 
retired  from  office,  being  succeeded  by 
Disraeli.  At  last  it  had  come !  Lord 
Chelmsford  was  deprived  of  the  Chancellorship, 
which  was  given  to  Lord  Cairns.  It  was  said  that 
Lord  Chelmsford  had,  as  a  young  barrister,  sprung 
into  notice  from  a  joke  he  made  when  he  was  engaged 
as  a  junior  counsel  in  a  case  where  the  point  in  dis- 
pute was  whether  a  tenant  might  throw  up  his  agree- 
ment on  finding  that  there  were  bugs  in  the  house. 
Counsel  on  the  other  side  commenced  his  statement 
by  saying  :  "  Our  contention,  my  lord,  is  that  on  the 
defendant  taking  over  the  house  there  was  not  a 
single  bug  in  it."  "  Exactly  the  plaintiff's  case, 
my  lord,"  said  Thesiger,  jumping  up  ;  "  they  were 
all  married  and  had  large  families."  This  dismissal 
of  Chelmsford  was  no  doubt  a  strengthening  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Government,  but  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  ill-feeling.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  a  large  and 
respectable  country  gentleman,  succeeded  Disraeli  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Public  executions  were  abolished ;  election 
petitions  were  heard  before  judges  instead  of  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala. 

On  March   16,   1868,  in  a  debate  on  the  Irish 
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Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  pronounced  those  memor- 
able words :  "that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Irish 
Church  as  a  State  institution  must  come  to  an  end." 
Immediately  after  this  debate  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed his  resolutions,  which,  though  opposed  by 
Lord  Stanley,  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-one, 
and  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  as  an  establishment 
was  settled. 

"  The  curse  of  barrenness  was  upon  it,"  said 
Lowe.  "  It  has  no  leaves,  puts  forth  no  blossom, 
yields  no  fruit ;  cut  it  down — why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground  ?  "  Disraeli  had  long  ago  said  : 

'  The  Irish  have  an  Established  Church  which 
is  not  their  church,  and  a  territorial  aristocracy 
which  lived  in  distant  capitals.  They  had  a 
starving  population,  an  absentee  aristocracy,  and 
an  alien  church." 

While  this  debate  was  taking  place  a  great  name 
was  disappearing  from  the  world.  Lord  Brougham 
died  at  Cannes  in  his  ninetieth  year,  having  outlived 
most  of  his  old  friends  and  all  his  foes. 


Chapter  VII 

PARLIAMENT  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  returned  by  a  great  majority  to 
govern  "  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas." 
Mr.  Bright's  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  very 
great.  On  one  occasion,  meeting  him  at  dinner,  he 
told  me  how  he  had  sat  next  to  a  lady  who  indulged 
in  fashionable  abuse  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  he  turned  to 
her,  he  told  me,  and  said,  "  Madam,  have  you  any 
children  ?  If  you  have,  show  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
them,  and,  if  possible,  get  him  to  shake  hands  with 
them  ;  hereafter  they  will  bless  you  for  having  seen 
the  greatest,  the  noblest,  and  the  purest  of  English 
statesmen."  Sad  though  it  is  that  in  his  last  days 
Mr.  Bright  differed  from  his  great  leader  on  the 
subject  of  Home  Rule,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  think 
that  before  he  died  all  bitterness  had  passed  away, 
and  after  his  death,  under  his  pillow,  was  found  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Disraeli  resigned,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  his 
Government  in  December  1868.  Mr.  Bright,  for 
the  first  time,  took  office  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  Lord  Granville  was  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  ;  Lord  Clarendon  Foreign  Secretary.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  prepared  with  his  complete  scheme 
for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Notwithstanding  Tory  opposition, 
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the  Bill  was  passed,  but  just  before  the  final  stage 
Lord   Derby,  who  had  opposed  it  in   the 
Lords  with  his  old  eloquence,  died. 
Having  disposed  of  one  branch  of  the  "  Upas 
Tree,"   Mr.   Gladstone,   in   the  following  session, 
passed  a  Bill  dealing  with  land  tenure  in 
Ireland,   leaving  for  his  third  session   the 
question  of  Irish  education. 

A  Bill  dealing  with  Irish  land  was  not  considered 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  sufficient  for  one  session,  and  Mr. 
Forster  introduced  and  carried  his  grand  scheme  for 
national  education — a  thorny  subject,  which  was 
dealt  with  by  its  author  with  great  power  and  rugged 
eloquence. 

The  German  and  French  War,  with  the  disaster 
at  Sedan,  the  capitulation  of  Metz,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Paris,  need  not  be  alluded  to  here. 

Abolition  of  purchase  in  the  Army  was  carried  by 
Royal  Warrant,  but  this  great  and  salutary  reform  of 
making  the  Army  the  property  of  the  nation  that 
paid  for  it,  was  too  much  for  the  aristocratic  and  Tory 
prejudices  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  passed  an 
amendment  delaying  it.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  bold- 
ness, cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  purchase  was 

abolished  by  a  Royal  Warrant  in  1871.  This 
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was  no  doubt  a  very  high-handed  exercise  or 

the  Royal   Prerogative,   and  was   much  censured, 
even  by  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  party,  in- 
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eluding  Mr.  Fawcett.  Mr.  Fawcett  had,  early  in'his 
career,  been  shot  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  lost 
the  sight  of  both  his  eyes.  Within  a  few  months  he 
made  a  gallant  speech,  saying  that  so  great  was  his 
belief  in  the  recuperative  power  of  nature  that  he 
would  not  abate  one  jot  of  the  career  which  he  had 
laid  down  for  himself. 

The  principle  of  secret  voting  was  introduced  : 
this  had  been  for  many  years  a  question  brought 
before  Parliament  by  Mr.  Grote  and  Granville 
Berkeley.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  points  of  the  people's  Charter.  It  was  now 
carried  in  the  Commons,  and,  of  course,  rejected  in 
the  Lords.  They  gave  way,  however,  as  usual,  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  Ballot  Bill  was  passed. 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Granville. 

Among  other  subjects  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  dealt  with  was  the  repeal  of  the  foolish 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 

Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  was  brought  into  most  un- 
merited ridicule  by  his  imposition  of  a  Match  Tax — 
a  perfectly  legitimate  and  sound  object  of  taxation, 
adopted  by  other  countries  ;  but  a  large  firm  at  once 
threw  out  all  their  workers,  who  paraded  the  streets, 
and  caused  the  obnoxious  impost,  as  they  considered 
it,  to  be  withdrawn. 
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In   November  the  Prince  of  Wales   fell  ill  of 

typhoid  fever  and  little  hopes  were  entertained  of 

his  recovery,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 

'  his  health  improved,  and  in  January  1872 
there  was  a  public  ceremony  for  his  recovery  at  St. 
Paul's.  The  "  Alabama  "  Arbitration,  which  ended 
in  a  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  was  not  popular 
in  England. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  confident  in  all  the  success  of  his 
past  years'  legislation,  attempted  the  difficult  subject 
of  Irish  education.  His  scheme  at  first  met  with 
general  acceptance,  but  a  combination  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  discontented  Liberals  defeated  the 
Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  resigned,  but 
the  Conservatives  were  not  ready  for  office,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  unfortunately  compelled  to  return. 

The  Ashantee  War  was  brought  to  a  close  ;   but 

Mr.  Gladstone,  feeling  that  his  power  was  slipping 

away   from   him,    and   determined    not   to 

'  remain  in  office  if  he  was  not  properly  sup- 
ported, suddenly  dissolved  Parliament. 

I  well  recollect  at  a  ball  on  the  night  of  January  23 

that  a  note  was  put  into  my  hand  telling  me  that 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  determined  to  dissolve ; 

and  I  well  recollect,  at  the  Cosmopolitan 

Club  the  following  evening,  his  determination  being 

welcomed  by  a  chorus  of  applause  from  those  who, 

when  the  battle  went  against  them,  were  the  first  to 
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abuse  him  for  it.  His  address,  which  was  made 
public  on  the  morrow,  announced  his  intention,  if  he 
were  re-elected,  of  abolishing  the  Income  Tax.  He 
was  sure  of  a  surplus  of  ^5,000,000. 

Here  I  should  like  to  explain  what  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  means  when  he  announces  a  "  sur- 
plus "  which  will  enable  him  to  reduce  taxation, 
because  there  appears  to  be  so  much  misappre- 
hension on  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  each  financial 
year,  any  revenue  that  there  may  be  in  excess  of  the 
expenditure  is,  by  statute,  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  and  can  be  no  more  touched  by  the 
Minister  than  by  you  or  me  ;  but  he  has  calculated, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  has  estimated,  what  the  expenditure 
will  be  for  the  ensuing  year,  also  what  will  be  his 
revenue  provided  no  change  in  taxation  is  made,  and 
any  excess  of  the  latter  over  the  former  may  be 
treated  as,  and  is  called,  a  surplus. 

As  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  of  history,  Froude 
so  far  forgets  the  "  Historian  "  in  the  "  Partizan  " 
as  to  say  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  had  nothing 
to  show  but  revolutionary  measures  in  Ireland  which 
had  hitherto  been  unattended  with  success  : 

Froude  informs  the  Scottish  youth 
That  parsons  never  tell  the  truth  ; 
At  Cambridge,  Canon  Kingsley  cries 
That  history' 's  a  pack  of  lies. 
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Such  statements  how  can  we  combine  ? 
This  perhaps  explains  the  mystery  : 
Froude  thinks  Kingsley  a  divine, 
And  Kingsley  looks  to  Froude  for  history  1 

The  election  showed  that  in  all  the  great  reforms 
and  economies  of  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  spent  his  majority.  It  was  better  to  wear  out  than 
to  rust  out.  During  the  most  disastrous  European 
war  of  modern  times  they  had  kept  the  peace,  and 
in  domestic  legislation  no  Ministry  had  performed, 
even  in  ordinary  times,  such  prodigies :  the  Abolition 
of  the  State  Church  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
the  great  Act  of  National  Education,  the  Ballot  and 
Judicature  Acts,  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the 
Army,  the  Opening  of  the  Civil  Service  to  Public 
Competition,  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  Arbitra- 
tion in  the  place  of  War  ! 

Besides,  they  had  remitted  £12,000,000  of  taxa- 
tion, paid  off  £2  6,000,000  of  the  National  Debt,  and 

1  These  lines,  by  Bishop  William  Stubbs,  referred  to  in  the 
Letters  of 'John  Richard  Green,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen,  as  "  Hymn 
on  Froude  and  Kingsley,"  are  therein  given  as  follows  : 

Froude  informs  the  Scottish  youth 
That  Parsons  do  not  care  for  truth ; 
The  Reverend  Canon  Kingsley  cries 
History  is  a  pack  of  lies. 
What  cause  for  judgements  so  malign  ? 
A  brief  reflection  solves  the  mystery  : 
Froude  believes  Kingsley  a  divine 
And  Kingsley  goes  to  Froude  for  History. 
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left  their  successors  an  enormous  surplus,  surpassing 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  defeated  by  fifty  at  the  polls,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister  in  the  beginning 
of  1874. 

Early  in  the  year  death  had  been  busy.  The  ex- 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  died  at  Chislehurst,  where 
he  had  found  a  refuge  after  his  disastrous  defeat ; 
and  Lord  Lytton,  the  novelist  and  politician,  in 
January  ;  J.  S.  Mill  died  at  Avignon,  in  May  ;  and 
on  July  19  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, fell  from  his  horse  while  riding  with  Lord 
Granville  and  was  killed  in  the  lovely  grass  valley 
near  Holmbury,  in  Surrey.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  wit, 
an  orator,  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  and 
a  bishop.  It  is  related  that  on  leaving  his  house  in 
the  morning  he  turned  back  again  for  his  glasses, 
saying,  "  I  am  going  to-day  to  such  a  lovely  country." 

I  well  recollect  meeting  him  at  Lord  Granville's, 
at  Walmer,  when  I  was  there  in  1871  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  his  delighting  us  all  with  his  stories. 

When  Napoleon  was  one  day  transacting  business 
with  Talleyrand  he  turned  to  him  and  said  :  "  I 
have  lately  been  subject  to  fits,  which  I  am  desirous 
of  keeping  secret ;  I  should  not  have  told  you  of 
them  did  I  not  feel  that  I  was  going  to  suffer  from 
one  now ;  if  it  should  be  so,  keep  the  fact  from 
everyone." 
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A  minute  later  the  Emperor  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
becoming  livid.  Talleyrand,  alarmed,  heard  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  learned,  on  asking,  that  it  was  an 
A.D.C.  of  the  Empress  with  a  message  from  her. 
He  told  him  that  the  Emperor  was  so  occupied  at 
the  moment  that  he  could  not  receive  it.  The  A.D.C. 
retired  angrily,  and  Talleyrand  went  back  to  the 
Emperor,  who  appeared  to  be  dying.  In  great  terror, 
while  meditating  what  he  should  do,  he  heard  a  violent 
knock  at  the  door,  and  going  to  it  found  the  Empress 
Josephine,  indignant  at  her  message  not  having  been 
given,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted.  He  again 
refused,  and,  giving  himself  up  for  lost,  returned  to 
the  Emperor  and  found,  to  his  joy,  the  colour 
returning  to  his  face,  soon  after  which  he  re- 
covered. 

Talleyrand,  on  the  announcement  of  his  niece's 
marriage,  wrote  to  her  : 

"  Ma  chere  niece, 

Hourra  !   Hourra  !   Hourra  ! 
Votre,  Talleyrand." 

Six  months  passed,  and  she  wrote  to  tell  of  her 
husband's  death,  and  that  never  again  could  she  look 
on  a  man's  face  or  pass  out  of  her  seclusion.  He 
wrote  back : 

"  Ma  chere  niece, 
He-las!   Helas  !   H^las  1  " 
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Six  months  passed,  and  she  wrote  saying  that  she 
had  met  a  man  who  reminded  her  of  her  dear 
husband,  and  she  was  going  to  marry  him.  He 
wrote  : 

"  Ma  chere  niece, 

Aha!  Aha!  Aha! 

Votre,  Talleyrand." 

On  the  very  day  after  Bishop  Wilberforce's  death, 
Lord  Westbury  died.  He  had  been  Lord  Chancellor 
in  Palmerston's  Government,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  ability — a  clever  lawyer,  though  unscrupulous  ; 
and  endowed  with  as  bitter  a  tongue,  and  vitriolic  a 
wit,  as  ever  anyone  was  cursed  with.  He  and  the 
Bishop  had  acrimonious  disputes  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  originating  with  Westbury's  applying  the 
word  "  saponaceous "  to  the  Bishop,  who  was 
generally  called  "  Soapy  Sam." 

A  hundred  anecdotes  are  told  of  Lord  Westbury's 
cool  assurance  when  he  joined  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government.  He  belonged  to  the  Conservative 
Club  at  the  time,  and  on  their  proposing  to  turn 
him  out  he  attended  and  argued  the  case  per- 
sonally. Someone  in  the  audience  asked  him  to 
speak  up. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  he  answered,  "  that 
the  ears  of  gentlemen  in  the  assembly  were  all 
long  enough  to  hear  me." 
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He  is  the  author  of — 

"  The  Honourable  Member  has  said  that  he 
will  turn  it  over  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his 
mind." 

Sir  William  Gull  told  me  that  he  attended  him, 
with  Sir  James  Paget,  through  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  and  that  one  day,  suffering  greatly,  he  had 
said,  "  Surely,  surely  this  is  a  case  for  euthanasia, 
or  the  happy  dispatch  ;  why  cannot  you  let  me 
die  ?  "  Gull  replied  that  his  clear  duty  was  to  pre- 
serve life  as  long  as  possible.  On  the  next  day  Lord 
Westbury  said  : 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  and  you  remind  me  of 
the  words  of  the  Covenanter  who,  meeting  a 
Royalist  in  heaven,  was  surprised  at  seeing  him 
there,  and  asked  him  how  it  was  ;  he  answered  : 

'Tmixt  the  saddle  and  the  ground 
I  mercy  sought  and  mercy  found,'' 

I  suppose  you  hope  that  may  be  my  case  ?  " 

In  the  new  Government  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Cairns  Lord 
Chancellor ;  Lords  Derby,  Salisbury,  Carnarvon, 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Cross  Secretaries  of  State. 

|Mr.  Hardy  was  a  fine  and  effective  speaker,  with 
immense  power  of  rallying  a  despairing  party.  He 
could  smite  the  box,  appeal  to  heaven,  and  work 
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himself  up  to  a  passionate  deliverance  on  the  smallest 
possible  provocation.  Mr.  Cross  was  only  known  as 
a  Lancashire  banker  who  had  come  into  prominence 
by  having  beaten  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Lancashire.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  a  politician  without  rancour 
or  guile — a  gentleman,  innocent  of  self-seeking  : 
carrying  the  common  excellencies  and  virtues  of  life 
to  an  uncommon  pitch  of  perfection.  Born  happy 
and  good,  ignorant  of  discontent,  fair  and  just, 
admirably  disciplined  rather  than  vivid  and  original, 
he  came  into  possession  of  the  largest  surplus  ever 
known,  but  produced  no  great  effect.  The  first  two 
years  of  Disraeli's  Government  were  marked 
by  a  "  rest  and  be  thankful  "  policy ;  but 
Disraeli  could  not  live  long  without  adventure,  so 
in  the  winter  of  1875  England  was  startled  by  the 
news  that  he  had  bought  the  Khedive  of  Egypt's 
share  in  the  Suez  Canal  for  ,£4,000,000 — a  bold 
step  which,  as  a  financial  measure,  has  answered 
admirably.  In  the  beginning  of  1 875  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced  his  intention  of  abandoning  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Commons,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  rest,  and  partly,  I  think,  from  his  dislike  of  daily 
confronting  a  man  so  absolutely  opposed  to  him  in 
thought,  in  policy,  tastes,  and  desires,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli. 

|It  has  been  said,  with  some  truth,  that  the  latter 
knew  men,  and  was  ignorant  of  mankind  ;  that  Mr. 
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Gladstone  knew  mankind,  but  was  ignorant  of  men. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  master  of  detail,  and  a  laborious 
worker  ;  Mr.  Disraeli  was  neither,  but  he  loved  the 
glitter  of  la  haute  politique. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  supposed  to  lack  a  sense 
of  humour,  and  to  be  too  serious  ;  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
a  master  of  cynical  epigram  and  alliteration,  such  as 
"  Delay  is  the  secret  of  success."  His  description  of 
Lord  Henry  Lennox  as  the  "  fanciful  freak  of  a 
playful  providence  "  was  a  good  example  of  his  style. 

It  was  necessary  to  choose  a  Liberal  leader.  The 
Party  preferred  Lord  Hartington  to  Mr.  Forster, 
and  he  who  knows  the  House  of  Commons  and  its 
ways  is  not  fool  enough  to  despise  the  claims  of  a 
duke's  son.  Lord  Granville  told  me  that  he  thought 
that  while  the  House  of  Lords  daily  sank  in  estima- 
tion, the  love  of  the  individual  Lord  daily  in- 
creased  in  this  country.  The  session  passed 
without  any  measure  of  note,  but  that  ever-reverting 
Eastern  question  was  casting  its  shadow  anew  over 
Europe. 

In  the  summer  the  atrocities  of  the  "  unspeakable 
Turk  "  in  Bulgaria  were  reported  by  the  Daily  News, 
but  the  Government  was  ill  informed.  These  reports 
were  summarized  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  babble  of 
the  coffee-house,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech 
as  "  the  hare-brained  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivol- 
ity." "  This  superlative  Hebrew  conjurer,"  spell- 
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binding  all  the  great  Lords,  the  great  parties,  and 
the  great  interests  of  England,  had  made  an  Empress, 
bought  a  canal,  sent  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India  for 
the  glory  of  the  British  Empire,  and  with  such 
bombastic  boasts  had  passed  out  of  knowledge  as 
Mr.  Disraeli.  In  August  the  world  was  informed 
that  he  had  become  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield : 

Tou  must  mind  and  call  me  Earl  now — 
Call  me  Earl  now,  Monty?-  dear  ; 
For  it's  the  jolliest  feeling  to  know  oneself  a  peer  : 
To  hear  oneself  called  Earl  is  the  j oiliest  thing,  I  say; 
And  I  know  from  the  'Queen  that  I  may,  Monty, 
I  know  from  the  'Queen  that  I  may. 

As  I  was  coming  in  just  now,  whom  think  ye  I 

should  see  ? 
But  Gladstone,  looking  as  if  he  longed  to  fell  me 

like  a  tree  : 
He  little  thought  then,  Monty,  that  Pd  be  a  peer 

to-day  ; 

But  I  know  from    the   Queen    I   may,    Monty, 
I  know  from  the  Qyeen  I  may. 

And  the  peers  will  come  and  hear,  Monty,  great 

nobles  of  every  class, 
And  their  peeresses  bright  above  them  will  into 

the  galleries  pass. 
1  Montague  Corry,  afterwards  Lord  Rowton,  private  secretary. 
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There  II  not  be  a  whisper  heard  as  those  solemn 

words  I  say, 

Since  I  know  from  the  Otyeen  that  I  may,  Monty, 
I  know  from  the  Qyeen  I  may. 

So  mind  you  call  me  Earl,  call  me  Earl  now, 

Monty  dear ; 
For  ifs  the  j  oiliest  feeling  to  hear  oneself  called  a 

-peer : 
To  hear  oneself  called  Earl  is  the  jolliest  thing,  I 

say  ; 

And  I  know  from    the  ^ueen  I  may,   Monty, 
I  know  from  the  Qyeen  I  may. 

The  news  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  shocked  the 

moral  sense  of  Europe.   As  Mr.  Bright  said,  there 

was  "  an  uprising  of  the  British  people,"  and 

'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  them  :  as  their 
heart  was  touched,  so  was  his  ;  as  their  horror  of  the 
fearful  massacres,  and  worse  than  massacres,  in 
Bulgaria  was  aroused,  so  was  his  ;  as  their  hearts 
beat  for  the  sufferers,  so  did  his  ;  but  their  cry  was 
but  "as  the  cry  of  an  infant  in  the  night  who  has  no 
language  but  a  cry."  Those  who,  like  myself,  heard 
Mr.  Gladstone  address  ten  thousand  people  on 
Blackheath  Common  saw  how  heart  vibrated  to 
heart,  and  learnt  how  the  people  had  now  found  "  an 
articulate  voice."  He  flung  himself  into  the  question 
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with  all  the  furious  fiery  fervour  of  a  Launcelot. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  misunderstood  the  condition  of 
the  public  mind.  He  talked  of 

"  interested  statesmen,  who  were  plotting  for 
their  own  ends," 

but  found  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  by  sneers  or  sarcasm,  though  he  raised  a 
scare,  ever  dear  to  the  feeble  Russophobist,  of 
Russian  aggression,  and  on  this  phantom  rode  off  for 
the  time  in  triumph.  He  imitated  Lord  Palmerston 
in  his  waving  of  the  British  flag,  and  banging  of  the 
military  drum,  rousing  the  guests  at  City  banquets 
to  wild  enthusiasm  over  England's  greatness  and 
England's  glory.  He  was  determined  that  the  voice 
of  England  should  once  more  prevail  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  but  the  conference  he  proposed 
77  at  Constantinople  fell  through  and  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  was  declared  on  April  24, 
1877.  For  a  description  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Danube,  the  passage  of  the  Balkans,  and  the  siege 
of  Plevna  you  should  read  Forbes's  Letters  from  the 
Battlefield.  Meanwhile  the  excitement  in  England 
increased.  A  music-hall  song — 

We  don't  want  to  fight, 

But,  by  jingo,  if  we  do, 

We've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  ships, 

We've  got  the  money,  too — 
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aptly  described  the  views  of  the  Government  and  the 
country.  "  Show  me  the  ballads  of  a  country  and 
I  will  tell  you  its  history."  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
Lord  Derby  would  have  none  of  his  martial  prepara- 
tion, and  resigned.  Lord  Salisbury  succeeded  Lord 
Derby  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  obtained  from 
Parliament  a  grant  of  £6, 000,000,  which  gave  rise 
to  Mr.  Goschen's  remark  that  he  "  was  not  disposed 
to  trust  Lord  Salisbury  with  a  blank  cheque." 

Parliament  was  dismissed  on  the  assurance  that 
nothing  had  occurred  increasing  the  gravity  of  the 
position.  The  next  day  it  was  announced  that  7000 
Indian  troops  had  been  summoned  to  Malta.  Ex- 
citement in  England  was  intensified  by  the  military 
preparations  of  the  Government.  Sensible  men  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  another  war  in  behalf  of 
Turkey,  but  the  "  Jingo  "  fever  was  at  its  height 
and  the  money  had  been  cheerfully  voted.  Rumours 
sprung  up  that  the  Russians  were  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  English  Fleet  was  ordered  to  pass  the 
Dardanelles  ;  but  Russia  concluded  with  Turkey  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stephano,  which  was  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  to  which  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  went  as  Plenipoten- 
tiaries. At  this  moment  the  Globe  published  what 
purported  to  be  a  secret  treaty  between  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  the  Russian  Ambassador.  Lord  Salisbury, 
thinking  it  "  the  duty  of  a  diplomatist  to  lie  for  his 

H 
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country's  good,"  denied  its  authenticity ;  subse- 
quently it  turned  out  to  be  true.  The  Treaty  of 
Berlin  was  said  to  be  a  "  piece  of  pompous  and 
empty  ceremonial,"  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
prolonged  the  Turkish  rule  in  Europe.  Disraeli  had 
dazzled  the  imagination  of  the  London  people — he 
was  at  the  hey-day  of  his  popularity  ;  returning  as 
a  conqueror,  and  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd  which  had 
assembled  to  greet  his  return,  he  announced  that  he 
had  brought  home 

"  Peace  with  honour." 

He  had  attained,  by  the  efforts  of  his  Oriental 
genius,  a  position  of  unrivalled  popularity.  No  fairy- 
tale ever  indulged  in  such  a  marvellous  scene — 
Disraeli,  the  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  almost 
friendless,  was  now  the  most  popular  of  Premiers. 
One  part  of  the  Treaty  was  the  cession  of  the  port  of 
Batoum  to  the  Russians.  Speaking  with  delicious 
cynicism  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  colleagues  who 
congratulated  him  on  his  diplomatic  success,  he 
admitted  it,  and  he  added  : 

"We  have  made  some  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment about  Batoum — if  there  is  such  a  place." 

In  the  meanwhile,  his  great  rival  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
was  having  his  windows  broken  by  a  patriotic 
"  Jingo  "  mob. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  a  great  states- 
man was  imperceptibly  passing  away.  A  large 
deputation  of  Nonconformists  had  gone  to  Pembroke 
Lodge  to  congratulate  Lord  Russell  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  passing  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Act.  He  was  too  ill  to  see  them,  and  on  May  28, 
1878,  he  died.  He  had  begun  his  career  at  the  time 
of  the  Congress  of  Paris.  He  died  during  the  pre- 
parations for  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

In  India,  Lord  Lytton,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Northbrook  as  Governor-General,  was  insisting  on 
what  Lord  Beaconsfield  called  a  "  scientific  frontier." 
The  story  is  a  long  and  sad  one,  which  reflects  little 
credit  on  us  as  a  nation.  A  resident  was  forced 
upon  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  :  the  wild  tribes, 
maddened  at  English  interference,  rose  in  revolt  and 
murdered  Colonel  Cavagnari,  the  resident,  and  his 
entire  escort.  This  was  one  of  the  results  of  "  im- 
perial" policy.  The  tragedy  of  Sir  Alexander  Burns 
was  re-enacted.  The  best  speech  ever  made  by  Lord 
Hartington  was  made  in  his  denunciation  of  this 
policy.  "  Recall  Lord  Lytton,"  he  said,  "  the  origin 
of  this  terrible  catastrophe" — but  Lord  Lytton  was 
not  recalled. 

Then  troubles  began  in  South  Africa.  Sir  B. 
Frere,  an  accomplished  man  with  winning  manners, 
with  proconsular  and  imperial  ideas,  was  sent  out  as 
High  Commissioner.  One  day  about  this  time  I 
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was  driving  from  F.  Leveson's  place,  Holmbury,  to 
the  station  and  overtook  a  clergyman  toiling  thither- 
wards. I  offered  him  a  lift  (he  turned  out  to  be  an 
African  archdeacon  home  on  leave),  and  he  began 
talking  about  South  Africa,  saying  we  little  knew  the 
troubles  before  us.  He  knew  the  country  well,  and 
there  was  a  nation  of  Zulu  warriors  who  would  be 
a  formidable  foe  even  for  a  disciplined  army. 

A  few  months  after  came  the  news  of  the  terrible 

defeat  of  the  English  Army  under  Lord  Chelmsford, 

at  Isandula,  followed  by  the  announcement 

7  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France. 
As  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  : 

"  A  very  remarkable  people,  the  Zulus  :  they 
defeat  our  generals,  they  convert  our  bishops,  and 
they  have  settled  the  fate  of  a  great  European 
dynasty." 

The  English  people  were  being  sorely  tried,  the 

gilt  of  Imperialism  was  getting  tarnished.  Elections 

were  going  against  the  Government,  when 

suddenly  they  had  a  great  victory  at  an 

election  at  South wark  (in  1880).  Lord  Beaconsfield 

dissolved — some  said  on  account  of  this  victory,  but 

nobody,  not  in  the  secret,  knew  the  real  reason,  though 

it  will  be  known  some  day.   Then  came  the  day  of 

retribution,  and  when  the  elections  were  over  Lord 

Beaconsfield's    Conservative    Party    was    nowhere. 
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"  Like  drunkards  recovering  from  a  debauch  and 
revolting  at  their  own  orgies,  the  constituencies  once 
more  recalled  the  Radicals."  A  majority  of  120,  but 
who  was  to  be  their  leader  ? 

The  Queen  thought  Lord  Harrington.  On  his 
refusal,  she  thought  Lord  Granville  ;  but  the  people 
thought  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  people  were  right. 
Once  more  the  Government  of  the  country  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  Liberal  Party,  who  had  for  genera- 
tion after  generation  fought  the  battle  of  liberty  and 
emancipation  of  every  class  and  every  creed — the 
Party  which  has  been  the  foe  of  every  monopoly  and 
the  enemy  of  every  privilege.  It  is  to  that  Party  that 
the  nation  owes  every  great  reform  that  has  ever  been 
accomplished. 

ALG.  W. 
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